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ENATE ON VERGE 


OF FINAL ACTION 





Nation-Wide Suffrage Amendment Carried Up to Last Stages 
iby Brilliant Favorable Speeches—Little Expressed Op- 
position Except on States’ Rights Doctrine— 
Majority Expected 





Final action of the U. 8S. Senate 
on the nation-wide woman suffrage 
amendment may be expected soon. For 
over a week its supporters have been 
waging a brilliant fight, and have car- 
ried the joint resolution successfully 
through the preliminary stages, un- 
til for the first time since the eighties 
a real vote is faced. The amendment 
is expected to have a majority, but not 
yet to get the necessary two-thirds. 

The most significant feature of the 
debate has been the lack of expressed 
opposition. While Senators Ashurst, 
Shafroth, Clapp, Thomas, Sutherland, 
Owen, Chamberlain and Gallinger 
have been constantly on the firing 
line to support the amendment and 
many others have stood with guns 
ready to take their places, those who 
are going to vote against the reso 
lution have for the most part pre- 
ferred to say nothing. Only one long 
speech has been made against it, that 
of Senator Bryan of Florida. More- 
over, what opposition has shown itself 
has been almost exclusively based on 
the States’ Rights doctrine. Senators 
have said that it was a question for 
the States to decide, but the, Senator | 
who would declare himself opposed to 
equal suffrage itself has been extreme- 
ly rare. A proposal to table the reso- 
lution secured only 14 votes, al! of 
them cast by Democrats, and, with 
one or two exceptions, by Southern- 
ers. 

The debate has been 
several dramatic features. Senator 
Vardaman of Mississippi sprung a 
surprise on March 5, proposing to at- 
tach to the woman suffrage resolution 
a “rider” which would practically re- 
peal the Fifteenth Amendment. He 
said that he expected the senators 
from the South to support him, and 
that he would vote for the woman 





marked by 


suffrage resolution if his “rider” were 
accepted. Discussion of the color 
question has almost constantly in- 


truded itself in one form or another. 
Senator Borah of Idaho, who has ex- 
pressed himself time and again as a 
suffragist, objected strenuously to 
passing a nation-wide woman _ suf- 
frage amendment unless it could be 
shown that these “grandfather | 


clauses should not be allowed to nul- 
lify it in the case of colored women. 

At one time the galleries could not 
restrain applause. Mr. Bryan of 
Florida had just tried to refute a re- 
mark of Mr. Clapp’s and to show that 
women were already sufficiently safe- 
guarded by the votes of relatives. 
“Cannot the mother trust the son? 
Cannot the wife trust the husband:” 
he asked. 

Instantly Senator Clapp retorted, “I 
will answer that by asking, cannot the 
son trust the mother and the husband 
trust the wife?” 

Vice-President Marshall had to warn 
the galleries that they would be 
cleared if the applause was repeated. 

On the morning of March 6 Senator 
Ashurst rose and said: 

“Mr. President, I have not attempt- 
ed to encumber the Record with the 
large number of letters, petitions and 
telegrams respecting Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1 that I have received, 
but I have this morning received a 
telegram here from an excellent lady, 
which telegram I ask may be read at 
the desk.” 

It was a despatch from Mrs, O. H. 
P, Belmont urging Mr. Ashurst not to 
press a vote at this time. The tele- 
gram aroused much comment, but the 
resolution was not to be delayed. Sen- 
ator Thomas later attempted to set 
March 10 as a date for the vote, but 
the length of the coming debate was 
so uncertain that a definite day could 
not be fixed. 

Dilatory Motions Defeated. 

All the three attempts to sidetrack 
the resolution on March 2 failed, as 
reported in last week’s Woman’s Jour- 
nal. The only Senators who voted to 
table the resolution were Bankhead of 
Alabama, Bryan of Florida, Gore of 
Oklahoma, Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
James of Kentucky, Kern of Indiana, 
Martine of New Jersey, Overman of 
North Carolina, Reed of Missouri, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Shields of 
Tennessee, Smith of South Carolina, 
Swanson of Virginia and Tillman of 
South Carolina. 

Ashurst Ready for Vote. 

When all three votes had favored 

the consideration of the resolution, 
(Continued on Page 82) 








BURNING QUESTION 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Suffragists Hopeful of Starting 
New Cycle with Presidential 
Franchise Bill 








Will Rhode Island start a new cycle 
in securing presidential suffrage from 
the Legislature this year? That is 
the burning question which is agitat- 
ing Rhode Island from Woonsocket to 
Newport, writes Mrs. Sara M. Algeo, 
and hope in a successful outcome to 
all the labor of the past years in be- 
half of this measure runs high. What 
has been accomplished thus far? A 
careful and intensive study has been 
made of the members of the Assem- 
bly, which proves that their sympa- 
thy is strongly in favor of tke bill. 

The Woman Suffrage Party has rep- 
resentatives in every district in 
Rhode Island, and there is no legis- 
lator who this year has not felt the 
pressure of his constituents. 

The newspapers devote much space 
to the question, and are unanimous 
in demanding a fair hearing before 
Senate and House for the bill. The 
theatres have had suffrage films and 
suffrage speakers between the acts. 

Miss Emily K. Perry of Washing- 


CHALLENGE ANTIS 
TO BAKE BREAD 


Omaha Suffragist Ready to Prove 
that Home Has Not Been Ne- 
glected 





The anti-suffragists of Omaha, Neb., 
have received a unique challenge to 
show that they are qualified to speak 
for the home, Mrs. George W. Covell, 
an active suffragist, declared that 
she would bake bread or cake with 
any “anti” and that she would leave 
the conditions entirely to her oppo- 
nent. 

“I have talked and preached suf- 
frage for thirty years, and I don’t 
think I have neglected my home,” 
said Mrs. Covell. 

Other Omaha suffragists, who re- 
sent the assertions of “antis” that 
women working for votes are not 
good housekeepers, or cooks, are alse 
ready to contest in housewifely arts 
with any “anti” who cares to enter 
a contest. 

Thus far none of the antis have 
taken up the challenge. 





Both the U. S. Senators from Illi- 
nois, Lewis and Sherman, will vote 
for the federal suffrage amendment 





ton is the guest of the Woman Suf- 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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| The Women’s 
Orn Conmnandments 


To the Aldermanic Candidates of Chicago 





p]HOU shalt hearken to the cry for clean milk. 


HOU shalt not forget the death rate of babies in thy 


shalt thou bend thine ear to small theatres that fight or- 
dinances for ventilation and for clean pictures. 


HEN special and powerful interests ask for favors, the 
public policy shall be near to thee. 


FIHOU shalt not have an office connected with a saloon. 


HOU shalt have a keen sense of smell to detect nui- 
sances and garbage evils; garbage dumps shalt thou 


FIHOU shalt help to keep amusement safe for the city’s 


MAEIOU shalt not hearken to commercialized vice. 








CALGARY GIVES 
WOMEN HONOR 
Bench, City Planning Commission 


and School Board of Canadian 
City Have Women 








Canada’s first woman judge is Mrs. 
R. R. Jamison of Calgary. She is 
president of the Local Council of 
Women, and has lately been appoint- 
ed to deal with cases in the juvenile 
court. Calgary is proud of her, and 
points to its possession of the only 
woman judge as proof that it is the 
most progressive city in Canada. In 
addition, it has three women on its 
City Planning Commission, two on the 
night school board (for technical edu- 
cation), and a woman school trustee, 
who ran ahead of all the other candl- 
dates. A policewoman is to be ap- 
pointed as soon as a suitable person 
is found. Calgary’s newly-elected city 
council is said to be one of the best 
in Canada, made up of clean and able 
men. A correspondent of the Toronto 
Century writes: “This is due to the 
women’s vote, which went wholly to 
that class of candidate.” The re- 
markable work of the Calgary women 
in establishing a successful municipal 
market has lately been described in 
our columns. 

Two leading drug stores in Atlanta 
have asked for the privilege of hav- 
in suffrage windows and _ selling 
Votes for Women candy. Business 
men are beginning to find out that 





to the U. S. (: n-titution. 


suffrage pays! 
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EASY VICTORY SECURED 


IN BAY STATE 


SENATE 





Massachusetts Upper Branch Votes 34 to 2 for Submission 
of Suffrage Amendment 





The constitutional amendment 
extend full suffrage to women 
passed the Massachusetts Senate. It 
went through by the overwhelming 
vote of 34 to 2, with one pair, that 
really made it 35 to 3. The three 
straw vote bills were all killed. 

The only members opposing the 
submission of the amendment were 
Senators Doyle of New _ Bedford, 
O’Rourke of Worcester and Wells of 
Haverhill. 

The galleries were filled with wom- 
en, who for more than an hour lis- 
tened with eager ears to speeches in 
favor of the amendment by Senators 
Clarence W. Hobbs of Worcester, 
chairman of the committee on consti- 
tutional amendments; John H. Mack 
of North Adams, Charles E. Ward of 
Buckland, Charles E. Burbank of East 
Bridgewater, Charles M. Cox of Mel- 
rose, Charles F. McCarthy of Marlboro 
and James H. Brennan of Boston. 

Senator O’Rourke started with a 
bold attack on the measure. He 
reached his climax when he said: 

“God knows the present political 
world is bad enough, but when you 
throw open wide the doors to let wom- 
en in, I say, farewell to many a hap- 
py home.” 

Senator Hobbs said that he hoped 
no member would vote for the propo- 
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sition unless he believed in it. He 
felt that those who supported it 
would do so because they believed in 
it as a proper matter to submit to the 
votérs, and therefore he hoped that it 
would pass, 

Senator McCarthy advised Mr. 
O’Rourke to be more careful. “I want 
to call your attention to some of the 
political scalps which are now in the 
trophy room of Miss Margaret Foley,” 
he said. “One may find there the top- 
piece of a former distinguished presi- 
dent of this honorable body. Near at 
hand may be seen the thatch of the 
handsome Wolcott of Milton. Further 
on, the thinly-haired wig of Underhill 
of Somerville. And I am deeply sorry 
to express the belief that within a 
short time we may find there the grad- 
ually diminishing thatch of my Demo- 
cratic colleague from Worcester.” 

The final vote stood: 

Yeas—Bagley, Bazeley, Bellamy, 
Boyer, J. H. Brennan, J. P. Brennan, 
Burbank, Chase, Clark, Cox, Dean, El- 


dridge, Fisher, Fitzgerald, Gifford, 
Gordon, Hickey, Hilton, Hobbs, Hor- 
gan, Johnson, Longelier, Leonard, 


Mack, McCarthy, McGonagle, McLane, 

Nichols, Sheehan, Sibley, Tetler, Tim- 

ilty, Ward and Williams—34, 
Nays—Doye and Wells—2. 
Paired—Draper, yes; O’RKourke, no. 
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Mr. Ashurst stated that he would take 
no more time for his own discussion. 

“As I have heretofore stated, I have 
been ready to vote on it for six 
months past, and am ready to vote 
npw,” he said. “There is no reason 
why I should further tire the Senate. 
I see about me Senators, whose names 
I am not at liberty to mention, who 
have told me that they wished to dis- 
cuss the joint resolution. Their pres- 
ence in the Chamber relieves me 
from the necessity of saying anything 
further.” 

Shafroth Makes Strong Speech 

Mr. Shafroth of Colorado immedi 
ately opened with a vigorous speech 
in favor of the amendment. He read 
letters from all the judges of the dis- 
trict courts of his State showing the 
absurdity of any charge that equal 
suffrage had increased the divorce 
rate, and he was ably seconded by Mr. 
Warren f Wyoming, and Mr. Suther- 
land of Utah. Mr, Shafroth estimated 
the percentage of women who used 
the vote as 80, and that of men as 83. 
He was supported at this point by Mr. 
Borah of Idaho. Mr. Shafroth relat- 
ed the history of reported intentions 
to try to repeal suffrage, and how the 
proposal was never even introduced. 
He showed that the presence of wom 
en had improved the character of the 
polling places, refuting a 
by Senator Martine of New 
He gave way for an instant to Senator 
Clark of Wyoming and Works of Cali- 
fornia, both of whom told the satisfae- 
tory results in their States, and said 
that, although they hesitated on 
States’ Rights grounds, they should 
nevertheless vote for the resolution. 
Mr. Shafroth started to relate the re 
form which women’s votes had helped 
to bring about (finishing on a later 


statement 


Jersey 


date). After a tilt with Senator 
Borah, who raised difficulties in 1 
gard to possible discrimination 


against colored women, he concluded 

“All these other questions, it seems 
to me, are merely incidental, and the 
doubts they raise will be cleared and 
the problems they bear will be solved 
in good time, but no man can foresee 
what the States will do or what laws 
they will enact. If in the considera- 
tion of the question of woman suffrage 
the States will accept for their euid- 
ance the principles for which the fore- 


fathers fought, then its determination | 
will be reached in equity and justice,” | 


Says It Is Inevitable 


The debate was renewed on March 3 | 


with one of the most _ brilliant 
speeches, that of Mr. Clapp. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota stripped off the 
mask of the States’ Rights defenders 
by showing that these objections had 
already been over-ridden by the pass- 
ing of the amendment for popular elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators. 

At this time one of the questions 
asked by the opposition was whether 
it would not be as reasonable for an 
amendment to be passed taking away 
the right of suffrage where it had 
been granted. 

“I say again,” he declared, “that 
when the question arises as to the ex- 
tension of suffrage, in the light of the 
history of human progress, the burden 
is upon those who refuse the right 
rather than upon 
seek to 
There is a law operating upon human 
nature as resistless as the law under 
which Niagara’s flood plunges over 
Niagara's crest, and that is that de- 
spite every attempt at checks and bal- 
ances, despite every effort to thwart 
or abate or sidetrack the cause of free 
f£overnment, in its last analysis it is 
hound to be popular government, and 
sooner or later it will embrace the 
entire population of our country with- 
out reference to sex.” 


Bryan Quotes Old Writers. 

Mr. Bryan of Florida then made his 
speech, a large part of which was 
composed of extracts from Taron de 
Montesquieu, De Tocqueville, a pam- 
phlet issued by the National Associa- 
tion Opposed to Woman Suffrage on 
child labor, and the “feminist” essay 
of W. lL. George. He also accused suf 
frage of bringing greater divorce and 
more “personal liberty.” 


Gallinger Silences McCumber 


Mr. McCumber of North Dakota had 
begun to enlarge upon State richts 
again, when Mr. Gallinger of New 


those who would 
Secure the right. * * * 


Hampshire asked him about the fif- 


teenth amendment. Mr. McCumber, in 
a corner, said that that was neces- 
sary to protect the rights and liberty 
of a people just emancipated from 
slavery. Mr. Gallinger retorted: 

“The proposition involved in this 
amendment is to protect the rights of 
citizens who have been citizens from 
the foundation of the government, and 
I think it is quite as important that 
their rights, if they have rights, 
should be protected as that we should 
protect the rights of men who be- 
came citizens by the proclamation of 
emancipation.” 

For this argument Mr. McCumber 
had no good answer. Mr. Williams of 
Mississippi, however, repudiated the 
fifteenth amendment and delivered, 
among other things, the following 
statement: 

“I will make this assertion here, 
and I believe my colleague [Mr. 
Vardaman] and other senators from 
the cotton States, will bear me out in 
it, that women have more influence 
in regard to public measures in Mis- 
sissippi and those States today than 
they have in any suffrage State in this 
Union.” 

Thompson Tells of Reforms Won 

Mr. Thompson opened the debate 
March 4 with a stirring recital of the 
history of the suffrage movement in 
Kansas. No sooner had municipal 
suffrage been adopted than reforms 
began to come. In one month the age 
of consent had been raised from 10 
The liquor law was bet- 
None of the objections 
ever materialized. The general aver- 
age of the women’s vote grows larger 
The final victory of full 
suffrage had come—after eighteen 
years of hard work on the part of the 
women. Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Shafroth said that few “bad women” 
used the vote. 


to 18 years. 
ter enforced. 


every year. 


Vardaman Shames Bryan 
Mr. Owen of Oklahoma said that 
women would now have the vote in 
his State if it were not for the liquor 
interests. He put forward a number 
‘of reasons for the adoption of equal 
| suffrage, and in conclusion showed 





~! that the home was necessarily bound 


up with polities. At one time when 
| Mr. Bryan of Florida attacked eight- 
| hour legislation for women, Mr. Vard- 


j} aman of Mississippi arose: 

“Tl cannot vote for this amendment 
| because of certain conditions which I 
| shall explain here later,” he said, “but 
there cannot be any suggestion, there 
| cannot be a reason even thought of. 
| that will condemn the law which pro- 
hibits the working of women and girls 
more than 8 hours out of the 24.” 

“One of the strongest reasons, in 
my opinion, in favor of woman suf- 
frage,” said Mr. Owen, “is that it 
would be an important factor in put 
ting an end to machine politics, which 
have corrupted the governing powers 
of this nation to so large a degree 
Women cannot be persuaded to favor 
the liquor traffic, the white-slave traf- 
fic, gambling, or other evils of society 
There ean be no community of inter- 
est between the evil elements of the 
State and the feminine vote.” 

Chamberlain Not Afraid 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon, the au- 
thor of the resolution, told of the cam- 
paign in Oregon and the work of Mrs 
Abigail Scott Duniway. The women 
of Oregon, he said, had had but one 
chance thus far to use their new right 
of suffrage, but he was willing that 
any of his daughters should go alone 
to any polling place in Portland. 

“T am not afraid to trust the women 
of Oregon, nor am I afraid to trust 
the good women of my native State 
or any other State in this Union with 
the right of suffrage,” he declared 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois then ad- 
dressed the Senate in behalf of the 
resolution. After he had spoken 
about an hour, the Senate adjourned, 
as it was late. The next afternoon, 
when the resolution came up as un- 
finished business, Mr. Sherman con- 
cluded. 

Works Promises Support 

Mr. Works of California arose. He 
had already had inserted in the Rec- 
ord a statement of the good results 
in his State. 

“Mr. President, I am an earnest be- 
liever in woman suffrage,” he sald. 
“T was an active participant in the 
campaign in California which result- 





ed in granting to thé women of my 
State the suffrage. I have never had 
reason to doubt the wisdom or the 
justice of that course. I have never 
yet heard what seemed to me to be 
a legitimate, reasonable, or even per- 
suasive argument against the right of 
women to vote.” 

He concluded by saying that, al- 
though he had doubts about the wis- 
dom of a nation-wide amendment, his 
belief in suffrage determined him to 
vote in its favor. 

Pomerene “Friendly” 

Mr, Pomerene of Ohio said that he 
was a friend of woman suffrage. From 
the rest of his remarks, however, no 
one would have known it. He said 
that a majority of the population 
might be against the amendment and 
still have it forced upon ihem. Mr. 
Bristow of Kansas asked him if this 
would not apply to all amendments, 
and the senator from Ohio had to ad- 
mit that it would. Mr. Cummins of 
Iowa asked him if he did not believe 
in the referendum. Mr. Pemerene 
said he did. Then, said Mr. Cummins, 
give this question its ofty chance for 
a national referendum, even if it does 
have to go to the Legislatures instead 
of the voters, 

Vardaman Predicts Suffrage 

Mr. Vardaman of Mississippi said 
he did not share the apprehension 
that woman would be injured by the 
ballot. 

“That she will become a voter in 
all the States of this republic in the 
very near future I have no more doubt 
than I have that tomorrow's sun will 
rise,” he said, “That the ballot will be 
purified, that the influences surround- 
ing the polling places will be im- 
proved, that the moral sentiment her 
sacred presence will generate will 
write juster and wiser laws, I have 
not the slightest doubt, because her 
influences are always elevating, al- 
ways purifying, always ennobling.” 

The color question was what both- 
ered him, and he introduced an 
amendment to the resolution after the 
word sex: “But in all other respects 
the right of citizens to vote shall be 
controlled by the State wherein they 
reside.” 

When he asked for the yeas and 
nays, it was found that a quorum was 
not present, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Works Attacks Administration 

On March 6, in a speech on “One 
Year of Democratic Rule,” Mr. Works 
of California severely arraigned the 
administration for its lack of action 
on equal suffrage. He said: “The 
President might very well have said 
¢hat he did not desire to express any 
opinion on the subject for himself or 
anyone else, or that he regarded the 
question as one to be settled by the 
States, but it was exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that he should have sheltered 
himself behind the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic Party had not declared itself 
on the subject, and for that reason 
decline to speak, for that was no rea- 
son at all.” 

No Agreement on Vote Reached 

When the resolution came up again, 
Mr. Smoot of Utah spoke in favor. Mr. 
Thomas of Colorado then tried in 
every possible way to have a date set 
for the vote. The question resolved 
itself into one of limiting debate, and 


no agreement was reached. The Sen- 
ate soon afterward adjourned until 


Monday. 

On March 9 it was decided to lay 
over the equal suffrage resolution until 
the next week. 





The Judiciary Committee room was 
packed at the Hearing on woman suf- 
frage in Washington last week. The 
Suffragist says: “In all respects this 
Hearing differed from any similar oc- 
easion. For years suffragists have 
been entreating and arguing and ex- 
pounding reasons why the commit- 
tee ought, on ethical grounds, to pay 
some attention to the suffrage meas- 
ure. This time new arguments were 
introduced, and the committee lis- 
tened without the remotest sugges- 
tion that any member was in the 
slightest degree bored or disdainful. 
Every man listened attentively, most 
of them asked questions of the speak- 
ers, and all showed that they under- 
stood at last that woman suffrage is 
not a theory, but practical politics.” 





Women predominated at a recent 
district school meeting in Claremont, 
N. H., and were active in voting as 
well as taking part in the general 
matters. 










TO HOLD VOTE 


Mrs. Belmont Asks Senator to 
Wait Until May Before Press- 
ing Amendment 








U. 8S. Senator Ashurst of Arizona 
last week received the following tele- 
gram from Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont: 

New York, March 6, 1914. 
Senator Ashurst, Washington, D. C.: 

If you allow suffrage amendment to 
go to vote now, I shall consider you 
absolutely false to our interests, and 
shail not hesitate to make that fact 
known in important places. Those 
who have asked you to push the 
amendment to vote now are not gen- 
uinely interested in its immediate 
success, They are Progressives, and 
are using you. Beware of their ad- 
vice. We expect you to represent us, 
not them. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 
Senator Ashurst Replies 

In response Senator Ashurst tele- 
graphed: 

Washington, March 6, 1914. 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, New York 
City: 

Your telegram received. Whatever 
opinion you or I may have as to de- 
sirability of a particular date when 
the Senate should vote, it is beyond 
the power of either of us to compel 
the Senate to vote other than on a 
date that meets the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the Senate, It was evident 
some time ago that if we did not get 
a vote about this time, it would be 
impossible to secure one during this 
session of Congress. With kind per- 
sonal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. Ashurst, 
United States Senator. 
Mrs. Belmont Explains 

Mrs. Belmont thereupon wrote as 
follows: 

New York, Marcli 6, 1914. 
My dear Senator Ashurst: 

The reports which have reached 
me of the judiciary hearing on Tues- 
day last have filled me with appre- 
hension. I therefore sent you a night 
letter last evening, containing an ap- 
peal to you to prevent the suffrage 
amendment from going to a vote at 
the present time. On May 2 there 
will be a demonstration in every 
State of the Union in behalf of the 
Federal Amendment; and our belief 
is that it will be of such a nature as 
to convince Congress that the suf- 
frazge movement in this country is 
sufficiently strong to warrant the de- 
mand we are making. We are, there- 
fore, desirous that the vote should 
not be taken until after this nation- 
wide demonstration has taken place, 
which we have every reason to be- 
lieve will prove the most important 
ever organized by the suffragists of 
this country. 

An impression is gaining ground 
that some of the suffrage advocates 
are primarily Pregressives; that they 
want suffrage to come through the 
Progressive Party, and through that 
party alone, placing our women vot- 
ers in the same relation to it as the 
Negroes have been to the Republican 
Party for so many years. For this 
reason, it is said, they are determined 
to place the Democrats on record as 
defeating the suffrage amendment, I 
inclose a clipping on this phase of 
the situation. It was for this reason 
I telegraphed you as I did last night. 
I was prompted to do so as much on 
your own account as ours, and I trust 
you will accept my suggestions in the 
friendly spirit in which they are 
written. I also hope you will weigh 
the matter well and think twice be- 
fore allowing yourself to act on ad- 
vice which may prove harmful to the 
amendment at this critical time, or, 
rather, of placing the Democratic 
Party in a humiliating position. You 
will readily understand why we are 
so hopeful of good results following 
the May 2 demonstration, and that 
we naturally prefer to have the vote 
taken after that time. 

Thanking you for your efforts in our 
behalf, believe me, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. 


Mrs. McCormick Comments 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman 


of the Congressional committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A., issued a state- 
ment saying: 

“Mrs. Belmont holds no office in 
the N. A. W. S. A., and cannot speak 
for its 462,000 members. As repre- 








MRS. MCCORMICK 
SEES VICTORY 


Chairman of Committee Says De- 
bate in Senate Shows Fight 
Will Not Last Long 








“Our fight is practically won,” de- 
vlared Mrs, Medill MeCormick, chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee 
of the N. A. W. S. A. “After a week 
of debate in the Senate, we can see 
victory for equal suffrage in the 
United States as plain as day. 

“It has been simply glorious. Not 
a single argument was made against 
suffrage that would stand a moment 
against. logic and facts. The Sena- 
tors have made our campaign for us. 
Our friends have made unanswerable 
arguments, and Our opponents have 
hot presented anything to controvert 
them, ’ 

“No matter what may be the result 
of the vote on the pending constitu- 
tional amendment. the ultimate result 
will be our enfranchisement. Just 
think of the number of Senators who 
were for suffrage, but did not want it 
brought about by amendment to the 
U. S. constitution! That shows which 
way the wind blows. It presages our 
speedy victory in the near future. 

“We are well satisfied with what 
we have accomplished in Washington 
this winter. We have advanced the 
cause of suffrage by leaps and bounds. 
Surveying the field from this point of 
vantage, and after listening to the de- 
bates in the Senate, we are assured of 
success. Why, many Senators who 
said they could not vote for the 
amendment declared that woman suf- 
frage was as sure to come as the com- 
ing of the day. And we are bound to 
believe them.” 


BURNING QUESTION 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


(Concluded from Page 81) 
frage Party for a month, and her 
time has already been nearly filled 
for almost daily lectures. 

To make the 
May 2 an 


demonstration of 
one, Rhode 
Island women have conceived a week 
of preparation, to be opened on Sun- 
day with sermons on the Woman 
Movement, which shall be followed 
during the week by Newspaper Day, 
Moving Picture Day, May Day Par- 
ties, and Woman's Journal Day. 

So exciting indeed is the campaign 
in our small State that some of our 
anti friends are giving up their an- 
nual trips to Florida and Bermuda to 
watch the contest at home. 

The bill has been endorsed by 
many organizations, notably the 
Rhode Island W. C. T. U., which has 
put forth much labor in its behalf; 
the State Grange, and the Rhode 
Island State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The large and fashionable store of 
Schartenburg and Robinson of Paw- 
tucket has given one of its floors for 
the spring opening week, beginning 
March 16, to the suffragists, who, in 
return for this generous support, will 
put their best speakers in each day. 
Tea will be served every afternoon, 
and it is hoped to end the week with 
a brilliant reading by Vida Sutton. 


impressive 





A funny incident enlivened the re- 
cent hearing on woman suffrage be- 
fore the U. S. Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. Dos Passos, representing the 
Men's Anti-Suffrage League of New 
York, explained the absence of bad ef- 
fects in the enfranchised States on the 
ground that woman suffrage had not 
existed long enough to bring forth its 
disastrous results. He was reminded 
that Wyoming had had it for nearly 
half a century, and was asked how 
long he thought it would take for the 
bad effects to appear. —Then several 
women antis in the front seats all 
threw up their hands at once, like 
school children, and cried, “Three gen- 
erations! three generations!” 





The Suffrage League of Avoca, 
Iowa, has adopted for its year’s work 
the organizing of leagues in neighbor- 


ing towns, A large and influential 
one was lately formed at Council 
Bluffs. 





senting the National Association, we 
deem it for the best interests of our 
cause to have a vote on the pending 
amendment immediately upon the 
close’ of the discussion in the Sen- 





ate.” 





_ 
THE SONG OF THE WOMEN 


By Florence Kiper 








This is the song of the women, sung 
to the marching feet, 

Mothers and daughters of mothers 
out in the crowded street, 

Yea, and the mothers of mothers, 
white with the passing years— 

This is the chant of the women, and 
wise is he who hears. 


We are not beggars, O lordlings who 
sit in the seats of power, 

Rulers of many millions and kings for 
a little hour! 

We are not suers for favor, O you of 
the widespread land 

Whom the kings cajole with flattery 
and a ballot stuffed in the hand. 


We do not come with pleadings, O 
masters who in your might 

Set us our toil and our measure—the 
rhythm of your delight. 

Slave have we been, and plaything, 
and mother to bear you a son, 
But now is the plaything a woman, 

and the toil of the slave is done. 


We are proud and fearless, O broth. 
ers, right comrades of fearless 
men, 

And you -who are strong shall know 
us the sweeter now than then, 
For only the free and noble is mate 

to the noble and free, 

the bondwoman’s son is un 
worthy the son of the freeman to 
be. 


And 


We have visioned a distant vision 
that las lured us with its gleam 
the marching lines and _ the 
tramping feet are hot on the trail 
of a dream. 
We have visioned a_ social justice 
that shall know the end of might. 
The weak and the poor and the 
thwarted we have seen in living 
light. 


And 


And we cry to you, Follow the vision 
—follow with us abreast, 

Brothers, comrades, lovers, the quest 
is a holy quest! 

Out of the golden dawning, out of the 
bursting morn, 

They are calling to us, united—the 
voices of those unborn, 


This is the song of the women, sung 
to the marching feet, 

Mothers and daughters of mothers 
out in the crowded street, 

Yea, and the mothers of mothers, 
white with the passing yedrs— 
This is the chant of the women, and 

wise is he who hears. 
—The Woman's Bulletin. 


SURE IN NEVADA 
SAYS PITTMAN 





Senator from Campaign State 
Says There Can be no Question 
of Suffrage Success 





“Suffrage is sure to carry in Ne 
vada,” said U. S. Senator Key Pitt- 


man of that State, in a recent inter- 
view. “Roth Senator Newlands and 
I favor it, and many other public 
men have come out for it. We do not 
expect any radical change as a re- 
sult of woman suffrage in Nevada, 
but we know it will tend to better 
government. To be elected, where 
women vote, a man must have a 
clean record, and he cannot be a 
crook. The women know a crook in- 
tuitively; they can tell him by look- 
ing him in the eye. A man must be 
‘stung’ at least once before he really 
knows a crook.” 

The suffragists have been some 
what concerned about Nevada on ac- 
count of the, floating population and 
the difficulty of reaching the people 
in a State of such magnificent dis- 
tances, but Senator Pittman says that 
there can be no question of success. 
Senator Newlands expressed’ the 
same opinion. 

“When we win Nevada,” said Mrs. 
Sherman M. Booth of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A., “the suffragists will have all of 
the Pacific coast and intermountain 
country with the exception of Mon- 
tana. As we expect to gain Montana 
this fall, as well as North and South 
Dakota, that will give us the Great 
West, almost half of the United 
States territorially. Oh, suffrage is 
marching on, and is sure to win the 
whole country!” 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado has been severely criticized 
by prominent Massachusetts anti-suf- 
fragists on the ground that she was 
lecturing at the East when she ought 
to have been at home attending to her 
legislative duties. They thus betrayed 
their usual ignorance of conditions in 
the enfranchised States. The Colorado 
Legislature meets biennially, and this 
year it is not in session. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


—-— 





A Speech by Mrs, Glendower Evans Before the Judiciary 
Committee of Congress, 





Mrs. Glendower Evans presided for 
the Congressional Union at the re- 
cent hearing before the United States 
Judiciary Committee. She said, in 
part: 


Just a word as to one of the rea- 
sons why women need the vote which 
lies particularly near my heart, and 
which ought to appeal to supporters 
of the Democratic administration at 
Washington, as it comes straight out 
of Woodrow Wilson’s “New Free- 
dom.” It will be remembered that it 
is the thesis of this illuminating book 
that the fundamental trouble with 
our government today is the too wide 
separation between the public and 
private interests of the _ people. 
Where once life was so simple and 
the functions of government so few 
and so immediate that they could 
come within the experience of every 
individual, life now has become a 
crowded, importunate affair, while 
the functions of government are s0 
numerous and at the same time so 
remote that few are aware of their 
existence. Thus public interests drop 
wholly out of the thought of the 
masses of our people. And we shall 
not win freedom again, says Presi- 
dent Wilson, until new channels of 
vital communication are opened be- 
tween government and the daily lives 
of the people. 


Now, is not one way to bind public 
and private interest together, to give 
the vote to the half of the race whose 
home-making interest is affected 
directly, and at innumerable points, 
by governmental action? Home-mak- 
ing, it cannot be too often insisted, is 
no longer a purely private undertak- 
ing. Its impulse is private now as 
much as in the olden days when a 
woman's whole sphere of possible in- 
fluence and activity was really bound- 
ed by the home, In modern times, 
however, it is by collective action 
that many home functions must be 
discharged. Schools and playgrounds, 
street-cleaning and  garbage-collec- 
tion, pure-food laws and Board of 
Health regulations,—these are but a 
few of the activities whereby the 
home is ministered to by the munici- 
pality, the State and the nation. 
Women as voters may be trusted to 
find this out, and to use this new tool 
for promoting the well-being of hus- 
band and children. As citizens, tney 
will be dealing with matters that 
make up the warp and woof of their 
private life. 

This intimate relation between the 
public and the private applies es- 
pecially to the industrial classes, 
whose civic consciousness it is so im- 
portant to awaken, The propertied 
class can buy immunity from the 
worst penalties of bad government. 
For working people, there is no es- 
cape. Their children must attend the 
public school; they must play in the 
streets, unless public playgrounds are 
provided; they must drink common 
water and common milk; they are ex- 
posed to all the diseases which the 
Board of Health fails to control. And 
it is not fantastic to expect that aver- 
age, home-loving women may grow to 
understand this when political re- 
sponsibility is laid upon them. 

The claim that women as_ voters 
will quicken the general interest in 
matters political need not rely upon 
prophecy. We can appeal here to 
experience, just as in the claim tnat 
women use the ballot when they have 
it. For instance: in New Zealand be- 


Bishop Williams of the Episcopal 
diocese of Nebraska says that his 
name was used without authority in a 
recently published list of alleged op- 
ponents of equal suffrage. Bishop 
Scannell of the Catholic diocese of 
Nebraska, whose name was printed in 
the same list, lately presided at a suf- 
frage meeting, and gave the Nebraska 
suffragists a statement to use as part 
of their campaign literature. Other 
prominent persons declare that their 
names were included in the list with- 
out authority. 





For the first time in the history of 
Trenton, N. J., a woman has been ap- 
pointed Overseer of the Poor. She is 
Mrs. Eva H. Mansell, who has been 
Superintendent of the State Home for 
Girls for ten years. 








fore women voted it is said to have 
been rare for more than 60 per cent. 
of the men on the electoral roll to 
vote. But the very first year the 
women voted the proportion of men 
casting the ballot rose to 69.6, and a 
few years later it rose to 79 per cent. 
Similar results are noted in many of 
the equal suffrage States of the coun- 
try. Now, is not this increased male 
vote a natural reaction from the 
quickened political interest of moth- 
ers and sweethearts and wives and 
sisters and daughters,—in other 
words, from the quickened interest of 
the family group in matters of gov- 
ernment? 

As illustrating this point, let me 
cite an incident that occured in Ala- 
meda (Cal.), shortly after women 
were given the right to vote. An 
election was pending on a proposed 
bond issue by the city for the purpose 
of improving the municipal electric 
light plant, the alternative being the 
abandonment of the plant and the 
supply of the city by a private cor- 
poration, Ordinarily, as is well 
known, a very small per cent. of the 
voters taka the trouble to record 
their wishes on such a matter, men 
being far too much absorbed in earn- 
ing the wherewithal to buy bonds for 
the family maintenance! But the 
chief anxiety of the women of Ala- 
meda, as in other places, was the in- 
creased cost of living; and the ques- 
tion of a possible issue of municipal 
bonds connected itself quickly with 
the family budget. Would it make 
electric light cheaper or dearer? 
That was the current talk of the city. 
But the question was one on which 
they found it difficult to get light; 
the men knew no more upon that 
matter than they did. So the women 
did the thing that women do nowa- 
days very generally,—they arranged 
for 2 series of public meetings in the 
civic headquarters which they main- 
tained, at which experts should ex- 
plain the merits of various systems 
of electric light supply. These meet- 
ings were crowded, my informer told 
me, night after night; and what is 
more, they were crowded not only by 
women, but by men, whose interest 
had been aroused upon a matter that 
had become one of family discussion. 
And when the vote was counted it 
was found, if I remember the figures 
aright, that something ” like 90 per 
cent. of the adult population had cast 
their ballots. 

Such a quickened interest in public 
affairs as is bound to result from the 
quickened interest of the family 
group—an interest which dictates the 
topics of conversation at meal times, 
and which thus inoculates the minds 
of the children with the sense that 
their very private lives are affected 
by public concerns,—cannot fail to 
work out in good citizenship, in 
human uplift. Can the Democratic 
Party afford to shut itself away from 
this source of renewed power, from 
this well-spring of public interest, of 
civic enthusiasm? We have Presi- 
dent Wilson's profound diagnosis 
that, where the political conscivus- 
ness of the people slackens, there the 
efficiency and the justice and the 
purity of government will surely de- 
cay. It is because I have the success 
of the present administration very 
ardently at heart that I hope the ma- 
jority in the House will see its way 
to reconsider what after all was a 
somewhat unconsidered action in 
caucus, 


The anti-suffragists keep up _ the 
vain effort to show that they do not 
keep company with the liquor inter- 
est. The District of Columbia antis 
have passed a formal resolution con- 
demning “the drink evil” and all who 
promote it. But they will keep right 
on doing what all its promoters want 
them to do. 

Women club members of Chicago 
will hold “ward rallies” simultaneous- 
ly in four loop district theatres to- 
morrow afternoon, when aldermanic 
candidates from each ward wili be 
given an opportunity to make their 
pleas to the women voters. Music 
will be provided, and.automobiles to 
convey the speakers from theatre to 
theatre. The city has heen divided 
into four districts, and one theatre as- 
signed to women of each district. 
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PREDICTS VICTORY 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Sterling Finds Big 
Change of Sentiment and Says 
Suffrage Will Win 








“There is no doubt that woman 
suffrage will succeed in South Dako- 
ta this fall,” said U. S. Senator Ster- 
ling, in a recent interview. “Twice 
the suffragists have been before the 
people and been defeated, but this 
time they will win, as there has been 
a great change of sentiment. The 
more earnest work the women have 
done for suffrage, the more apparent 
it has become that they were capable 
of taking part in public affairs. The 
amendment now pending was submit- 
ted by an almost unanimous vote of 
the Legislature.” Senator Sterling is 
a supporter of suffrage, and most of 


the successful public men in the 
State are on the same side. 
Both North and South Dakota 


would have had equal suffrage long 
ago but for the conservatism of one 
man. In the early days, before the 
territory of Dakota was divided into 
two States, a, woman suffrage bill 
was carried through the territorial 
Legislature, mainly by the earnest 
work of Major Pickler. Gov. Gilbert 
Pierce vetoed the bill. Later 
became a convert to equal suffrage 
and repented of his action; but 
could not undo the injustice. The 
voters of North and South Dakota are 
expected to undo it next November. 


Pierce 


he 


LOOKING FORWARD 
TO CONFERENCE 


Des Moines Women Will Enter- 
tain Suffragists at Big Missis- 
sippi Valley Meeting 
The suffrage women in Des Moines 

are looking forward with great pleas 

ure to the Mississippi Valley Confe1 
to be held there 
and #1, and a large attendance is ex 
pected. Miss Flora Dunlap, Stat« 
president of the Iowa Equal Suffrage 

Association, is also chairman of the 

in 


ence, March 29, 30 


Legislation Committee the lowa 
State Federation of Women’s 


and she has just mailed a letter to 


Clubs, 


every federated club in the State 
with an account of the Conference 
and an invitation to attend, 


The Des Moines ladies are offering 
lodging and breakfast to all members 


of suffrage clubs who desire private 
entertainment, writes Miss Dunlap 


They cannot, much as they would like 
to do offer to entertain all who 
come, they members ot! 
suffrage clubs, but arrangements have 
with ant 
accommodations be 
The 


so, 
unless are 


been made various hotels, 
comfortable 
secured at 
Conference )eadquarters be 
in the Savery Hotel, where the day 
meetings will be held. The Savery is 
but three blocks from the Rock Island 
Station, and four from the Union 
Station, with a direct car line to the 
Northwestern Station. <A 
will meet trains from Saturday after- 
noon until the opening of the Confer- 
ence. If any one, however, should be 
missed by the committee, she can go} 
directly to the Savery Hotel, wher« 
other committee members will be in 
attendance from 
until the close of the Conference, and 
will direct or give any necessary as- 
sistance to visitors. 

Mrs. George H. France, 1820 Oak 
land avenue, Des Moines, is chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, and 
names of those wishing either private 
entertainment or hotel 
should be sent to her. 

The program promises to be of un- 
usual interest and helpfulness, and Des 
Moines and Iowa suffragists extend a 
most cordial invitation to all inter- 
terested to attend. 


can 
reasonable rates. 


to 


are 


committe 


Saturday afternoon 


reservations 


Distinguished speakers will address 
the meeting to be held by the Massa- 


chusetts Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage in Huntington Hall, Insti- 


tute of Technology, on the evening of 
March 20. Hon. Joseph Walker will 
speak, and there will be addresses 
by Hon, Charles E. Ward, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Massachusetts Senate; Hon. Frank H. 
Pope, State Auditor; Professors Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart and George H. 
Parker, of Harvard, and Philip M. 
Clark, LL.B. Mr. Edwin D. Mead will 
preside, 
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IT STICKS IN HIS THROAT 





By Arthur Goodenough 





Paw Says that the women are all 
right in-doors— 
So long as they’re tidy an’ tend to the 
chores, 
And washin’ the dishes an’ makin 
the beds, ’ 
If it keeps the fool notions out of 
their heads. 
But it sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 


Paw says that the 
pool 

Wasn’t meant for old ladies nor chil- 
dren at school; 

That the women should merely be 

just what God meant, 

that “female” and “franchise” 

don’t jibe worth a cent— 
So it sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 


“filthy political” 


An’ 


Paw says that for them education’s 
no use, 
For with fools and 
laises the deuce; 
Maybe the “three R’s” 
but no more, 
And as for their “rights,” why they’re 
just feelin’ sore— 
And it Sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 


with women it 


he'd allow— 


Paw says that the women should 
never aspire 

To hold public office or rise any 
higher 


Than housework and children, 
stick to their sphere, 
And all’s plain hereafter that isn’t 
plain here— 
But it sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 


but 


Paw’'s got his old job at the store— 
without pay— 

\-holdin’ down boxes and kegs by the 
day; 
A-tellin’ old 

songs, | 
An’ fillin’ the “sphere” where I s’pose 
he belongs,— 
Still it sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 


stories an’ singin’ old 


Paw borrows sometimes from her 
nickels and dimes 
(Still he says “women’s. rights” 
neither reasons nor rhymes), 
or Paw is a victim of chronic hard 
times— 
An’ it sticks in his throat 
That a woman should vote! 
—Springfield Republican. 


SOUTHERN CITIES 
HAVE QUARTERS 


Establishment of Permanent Of- 
fices Significant Feature of 
Awakening Through South 








Not the least significant sign of the 
: awakening in the South is 
the establishment of permanent head- 

riers in many Southern cities, At 
the meeting of the National Execu- 
ive board in Birmingham, Ala., this 


} 


k, Miss Kate Gordon was expect- 


suff 


irage 


ed to tell of the proposal to open 
eneral Southern headquarters in 
New Orleans. 

\lready local headquarters’ in 
aton Rouge, the Louisiana capital, 
| been established by the Sixth 
Disirict Louisiana Equal Suffrage 
Le ie. Open house will be kept 

n the Legislature convenes in 
April. 

Suffrage headquarters have lately 

n opened in Macon, Ga. Mr. 
looks, the proprietor of the Hotel 
Lanier, has given the suffragists a 
room on the second floor of the hotel 
for that purpose. The Macon Suf- 

\ssociation is only about three 
his old, but Mrs. McLendon, 
president of the State Association, 
ays that it has accomplished won- 


In speaking of a possible endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage at the Bien- 
1 of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs in June, a New Or- 
leans daily says: “Mrs. Dodge, anti- 
suffragist leader, thinks the South 
will be solidly against the General 
Federation taking favorable, action. 
Mrs. Dodge may be mistaken as to 
the attitude of the Southern dele- 
gates. There are very few antis 
among the progressive club women 


of the South, but there are many who 
realize that all the questions in which 
wonien are interested are bound up in 
the suffrage question, and who be- 
lieve that it is time to settle that Is- 
sue definitely for good and all, and 
proceed, with the added power of the 
ballot, to other problems.” 





It was not the National Education 
Association, but its Department of 
Superintendence, that lately met at 
Richmond, Va., and recommended the 
teaching of sex hygiene by experts. 
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SUFFRAGE AT THE CAPITOL 


The vote in the U. S, Senate had not been taken when The 
Woman's Journal went to press, but whichever way it may go, 
the long debate has shown the immense change of attitude 
toward equal suffrage. It is now recognized as a practical politi- 
cal question of the highest importance; and the only question is, 
as has been well said, not whether it shall come, but how. 

A. 8S, B. 


A SUFFRAGE LANDSLIDE 


The landslide toward suffrage in the Massachusetts Senate 
last Tuesday went beyond the expectations of its most ardent 
supporters. We-knew that we had a majority; but who would 
have supposed that our measure would go through by a vote of 
34 to 2? 

Legislature after Legislature is recognizing that the proper 
way to dispose of this question is to put it up to the voters. 

The Senate of Massachusetts has set a good example to 
the Senate of the United States. A. 8S. B. 


THE SEATTLE ELECTION 


The surprise of last week, to those suffragists who had not 
been following closely the course of events in Seattle, was the 
election of Hiram Gill as Mayor. When the women got the bal- 
lot in 1910, the first thing they did was to recall Mayor Gill, and 
they have kept him out ever since. Now he has got back. 

The first impression naturally was that Seattle had per- 
formed the seesaw common to most American cities, which 
alternately put the lid on and take it off again. But the case 
is quite different. Strange as it seems, Gill’s election was a 
victory for the right, since the candidate who was pitted against 
him on this occasion was distinctly more objectionable than he 
was. 

Seattle found itself in the tight place that, under our pres- 
ent electoral system, must be the lot of any city when the 
friends of good government are badly split up among them- 
selves. At the primary election held a few weeks ago to make 
the nominations, there were ten camdidates for Mayor, Gill got 
only a minority of the votes, but he got more than any other 
one person. Trenholme, the candidate who stood second, was 
backed by “Big Business.” He was looked upon as the personal 
representative of the great predatory corporations. He favored 
letting gambling houses and brothels operate, and making them 
pay a license fee to the city. 

When Gill was elected before the women voted, he was 
elected on a platform favoring an open town, and a reign of 
lawlessness followed. This time he announced that he had be- 
come convinced that the open-town policy was a mistake, and 
he made his campaign on a platform pledged to strict enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The two persons receiving the largest vote at the primaries 
have their names placed on the official ballot and become the 
candidates at the regular election. The more desirable nomi- 
nees all failed to get their names upon the official ballot, because 
there were too many of them. When the house of Satan 
is divided between two candidates only, and the house of the 
Lord is divided between eight, the household of Satan will 
usually come out on top. That was what happened in the pri- 
maries. The choice was narrowed down to Gill and Trenholme, 
and the friends of good government were in a dilemma, 

Before women got the ballot, Seattle had been fleeced and 
plundered of millions by the great corporations. Franchises 
and other privileges of enormous value, which ought to have 
remained public property, were allowed by graft to pass out of 
the hands of the city. After having been ruthlessly exploited 
for many years by a variety of unscrupulous monopolies, the 
people rose and partially freed themselves from this yoke; but 
the struggle between corporate greed and the public interest 
is still going on in Seattle with intensity, and the majority of 














the voters a ieelaned to take a chance with Gill rather than 
with the corporation man. 

Under the uncommon circumstances of this election, men 
who had previously fought Gill campaigned in his favor. One 
of them, Mr. Eustis Brainerd, formerly editor-in-chief of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and a man very highly respected, 
published an appeal to the women voters, in which he main- 
tained that Gill was “a good deal of a philosopher,” and had 
really changed his views; that, even if he wanted to bring back 
the old vice régime, he could not do it, as under the State red- 
light law, passed since the women got the ballot, any citizen 
could take action to close houses of ill-ffame; and that he 
would not dare to try it. “If he does anything as Mayor to jus- 
tify starting. another recall against him,” said Mr. Brainerd, 
“he might as well walk right down into Elliott Bay; and he 
knows it.” 

This is one cause for emphatic satisfaction. A city that 
has woman suffrage and the recall—even a city where women 
are so largely outnumbered by men as in Seattle—will never 
submit to the flagrant conditions that prevajled under Gill's 
former administration, He has had a severe lesson, and poli- 
tical prudence will probably lead him to profit by it. 

Curiously enough, in this campaign the liquor interests 
backed Trenholme in preference to Gill. Before election a com- 
mission of citizens, headed by Judge W. H. Moore, and includ- 
ing ex-Mayor Cotterill, investigated the sources of the two can- 
didates’ campaign funds, expecting to find Gill’s the more cor- 
rupt. They found that his consisted of $1,300, all put in by him- 
self. Trenholme’s consisted in part of $5,500, $500 of which was 
contributed by the president of the Seattle Brewing and Malt- 
ing Company; $500 by the president of the Seattle Electric 
Company (a traction and light company), and the rest by 
twenty-five or thirty “business men.” 

Trenholme was one of the organizers of the Northwestern 
Commercial Company of Alaska, and is now manager of a cor- 
poration developing a large land-grant in Southwestern Mexico. 
The main issue at stake in the election was whether the city 
government should come under corporation rule; and the people 
gave an overwhelming verdict against it. A. S. B. 


A BETTER WAY 


Many good citizens of Seattle are disgusted with a primary 
system that forced them to choose between two candidates both 
of whom were unacceptable to them. The advocates of prefer- 
ential voting—notably Prof. Lewis J. Johnson of Harvard and 
Dr. Cora Smith King, formerly of Seattle—are using this exam- 
ple as an object lesson on the benefits of that system of ballot- 
ing. In Spokane, at the recent election, the friends of good 
government were as much split up as they were in Seattle; yet 
the best candidate won out, because Spokane has adopted 
preferential voting. We shall have more to say later about this 
system, A. S. B. 


CHIEF JUSTICE SPEAKS 


“I appear before you this evening in behalf of a cause which 
is already won,” said Chief Justice Clarke of North Carolina, in 
his recent address to the Equal Suffrage League of Virginia. 
Then he went on to demolish many of the current objections to 
votes for women. He said, among other good things: 

“It has been urged that the ballot is a substitute for physi- 
cal force, and that each ballot represents a musket. Half the 
soldiers in every war are under 21 and are not voters. Few 
soldiers are over 35, but all adult males are voters. The argn- 
ment that votes are substitutes for muskets is therefore unten- 
able. Besides, if men bear arms, the women raise the men and 
train them to be brave and patriotic. The women do their full 
duty to their country thereby. 

“Then there is the argument that the women of the under- 
world would vote. If anybody is to be disfranchised on that 
score, in all justice it should be the men who create, maintain, 
and support the underworld, and not the victims of it, much less 
the good and pure women whose voice is listened to in every 
other matter, and who should be heard in the discharge of the 
high duty of directing the public policy of a people. We do not 
disfranchise all men because some bad men might vote. 

“There are those also who know very little about the Scrip- 
tures who will say that it is against the Bible. We do not read 
in that Book of any one, man or woman, exercising the right 
of suffrage, for it was unknown in those days. But we do read 
that Deborah was ‘Judge over all Israel’; and I shall certainly 
not say that one who is fit to be a judge is unfit to vote. 

“It is certainly good Scripture that woman was created to be 
a helpmeet for man, and there is nothing to indicate that 
women should not help by casting their ballots and their influ- 
ence in the cause of good government when aid is so badly 
needed. If the conditions at the polling places are sometimes 
bad, they are worse, often, in the factories. We hear no clamor 
from the professional politicians against permitting women to 
work in the factories on account of evil surroundings. Why 
are they so solicitous as to injury to women in the few moments 
occupied in dropping a vote for better government into the bal- 
lot box?” 


SUFFRAGE IN CARTOONS 


The perplexity of the politicians over the growth of the 
suffrage movement continues to furnish a theme for the car- 
toonists. The frontispiece of the National Review (Washington, 
1). C.) shows the Democratic, Republican and Progressive par 
ties as three black crows sitting on a fence, They are looking 
into a cornfield, labelled “Political Field,” where One stalk, 
“Equal Suffrage,” has shot up to a great height. The first crow 
says, “Just look how that stalk has grown!” The second and 
third answer, “Yes. What are we going to do with it?” The 
Suffragist of March 7 pictures the three parties as three men 
standing in a row. Each has a bunch of documents labelled 
“Promises” sticking out of his pocket, and each is pointing to 
one of the others and saying, “Let him do it!” 

















A system which denies the privilege of voting to a Julia 
Ward Howe, a Florence Nightingale, and a Jane Addams, and 
lavishes it upon every bruising pugilist we have had, can hardly 


be said to be based upon principle or commonsense.—John Ken- 
drick Bangs. 





Wilhelmina S. Bain of New Zealand writes: “I have pleasure 
in renewing my subscription to The Woman’s Journal. Your 
paper is accomplishing a great work for humanity.” 








LET IN THE LIGHT 


The public has again been disturbed by ‘tiie of the ex- 
tensive inoculation of children with disease germs by scientists 
of the Rockefeller Institute, especially the germs of tuberculosis 
and syphilis. The experimenters who are accused declare that 
the germs used in experimenting had been thoroughly sterilized 
and could not possibly hurt the children, But practising physi- 
cians have submitted to one of the great New York dailes cer- 
tificates stating that they have been called upon to treat  chil- 
dren for diseases from which the children were free, in their 
opinion, before being made the subject of experiment, 

This has naturally given an impetus to the movement to 
have the whole matter investigated. The New York Legislature 
is asked to pass a bill providing for a competent commission 
to be appointed by the’ Governor to investigate experimenta- 
tion upon animals and human beings, and to see whether there 
are abuses. Such a bill ought by all means to pass, and it is 
hard to see why any one should object to it, unless abuses really 
exist. When anyone is charged with an offence of which he is 
wholly clear, generally the first thing he does is to demand an 
investigation. But year after year, when an attempt is made to 
have these accusations officially sifted, it meets with the most 
violent opposition from the parties concerned. 

The question at issue is not whether vivisection is a good 
thing or a bad thing. Those who are most strongly convinced 
of its usefulness confess that, like everything else, it is liable 
to abuse. In this country we have at present no means of de- 
tecting or stopping abuses, Experiments which are criminal in 
England, France and Germany are legal in the United States. 
The question at present is whether we shall let in the light 
and find out what is actually going on. The public are entitled 
to the facts, If it is found that no wrong is being done, people’s 
minds will be relieved—especially the minds of poor parents 
who cannot afford private medical treatment for their children 
and have to send them to the hospital. If wrong is being done, 
it should be stopped. 

That wrong has been done in the past, it is impossible to 
doubt in reading such documents as “A Report upon One Thou- 
sand Tuberculin Tests in Young Children,” written by Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Professor of Diseases of Children in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, published 
in the Archives of Pediatrics for January, 1909. He says: “The 
observations were all made at the Babies’ Hospital upon ward 
patients.” That is, the poor patients. “Very few of the chil- 
dren were over three years of age, the majority being under two 
years.” He tells how the injeetion of tuberculin into the eye was 
made 615 times. “Some test, most frequently the eye test, was 
used as a routine measure, in order to determine whether and 
under what circumstances reactions were obtained in healthy 
children, or in those at least presumably non-tubercular.” In- 
flammation of the eye was the usual consequence, lasting from 
one day to ten. “The hands of the children were confined dur- 
ing the first twelve hours, to prevent any rubbing of the eye.” 
The experiments were made even upon children at death’s door. 
Dr. Holt says: “In no cases were positive reactions obtained in 
dying children, or those suffering from extreme prostration.” 

In “The Archives of American Medicine,” published by the 
American Medical Association, May 15, 1908, Doctors Samuel 
McC. Hamill, Howard Childs Carpenter and Thomas A. Cope 
tell how they made the like experiments upon the eyes of 158 
patients, almost all of them children under eight years of age 
at St. Vincent’s Home (for orphans and destitute children) in 
Philadelphia. The report says of this method of injecting tuber- 
culin into the eye: 

“It is unquestionably much easier of application than the 
other tests. . . but it has the great disadvantage of produc- 
ing a decidedly uncomfortable lesion, and it is not infrequently 
followed by serious inflammations of the eye, which not only 
produce great physical discomfort and require weeks of active 
treatment, but which may permanently affect the vision and even 
lead to its complete destruction. In our series we have had two 
cases of severe purulent unilateral conjunctivitis, six of severe 
recurring phlyctenular conjunctivitis, one of which developed 
corneal ulcers, and one case of keratocyclitis with a large cen- 
tral corneal ulcer. Permanent disturbance of vision is sure to 
follow in this last case from the central scar, even should the 
associated lesion, which at present is in a very unpromising 
condition, clear up eventually, These results are by no means 
unique, many similar observations having been made” by Web- 
ster and Kilpatrick, Moro, Feer, Schenck, Eppenstein and Gaupp, 
Van Durme and Stocke, Seifert, Krause, Hertel, Ebstein, de 
Lapersonne, Heymann, Renon, Simonin, Buch, Cassoute and 
Barbier. “We have had a number of verbal reports of eye com- 
plications, some relating to very serious conditions, and we are 
sure they are much commoner than the references we have 
communicated would indicate.” 

Consequently these doctors advised against the further use 
of this kind of test—but not until after all these unlucky chil- 
dren had been made to suffer from it. 

Scientific zeal is a fine thing, but, like any other kind of 
zeal, it may carry people too far. It is unpardonable that babies 
should be used as mere helpless material for experimentation. 
No doctor should make upon the poorest and most defenceless 
child in a charity ward any experiment that he would not risk 
making upon his own only son. 

We say again, let us have the light let in upon this whole 
subject. As a general rule, any institution that strenuously ob- 
jects to investigation will bear being investigated; and the 
more veliement the objection, the greater the likelihood that the 
investigation is needed, A, 8S. B. 





LET THEM TRY IT 





It is announced that the Massachusetts anti-suffragists 
have started a campaign to get President Wilson to come out 
against votes for women. This will make the suffragists recall, 
with a chuckle, a remark of Brady, the Irish schoolmaster, in 
Edward Eggleston’s tale, “The Circuit-Rider.” When he heard 
that a very strong-willed boy named Kike had “got religion,” 
Brady observed: “Now the divil’ll have as hard a toime makin’ 
him bad as I had makin’ him good. I’m roight glad it’s the divil 
now, and not his school-master, as has got to throy to handle 
the lad!” 





: Miss Emily McDougald of Georgia is giving The Woman’s 
Journal excellent co-operation. She has recently sent eight 
new subscriptions and the prospects are good for many more, 
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"FROM A COLORADO DEMOCRAT 


411 N. Wahsatch Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Feb. 27, 1914. 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

At a recent meeting of the Civic League, a letter written 
by Elizabeth Cass Goddard, of this city, and which had been 
published in a number of Eastern publications, was read and 
discussed, and, in justice to the conscientious, earnest women 
of Colorado, I wish to make answer, and trust that you will give 
it space in your Journal, 

I have held the position of registrar, clerk and judge at 
various times in the precinct in which Mrs. Goddard lives and 
votes, and write from my personal knowledge of things. This 
precinct is usually referred to as the “College Precinct,” and is 
composed principally of college professors, students, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, etc., and at the last election, in which Mrs. 
Goddard claims to have marked thirty-five sample ballots, there 
was not one illiterate vote cast. I speak from personal knowl- 
edge, as I was a clerk in that precinct. 

I first met Mrs. Goddard on the morning of an election day 
in 1906, when she came to the voting place, the college library, 
before the polls were opened, and was the first person to cast 
a vote when they were opened, and throughout the day was 
active in working for the ticket she wished to win. At that 
time she was an ardent believer in suffrage for women, and, 
while she claims that she is no longer a believer, she still con- 
tinues to spend a good share of the day of election in active 
work for her party, and it is only since that party no longer 
dominates politics that she has found the woman voter “aggres- 
sive, unfeminine, and quite as unscrupulous as the man politi- 
cian.” 

She says she has seen the votes of women bought and paid 
for. I have never seen or known of such a thing being done, 
but if I had known of such breaking of the law I should certainly 
have reported such cases to the proper authorities, as by not 
doing so I also would be a law-breaker. 

She says, “Not one law has been placed on the statute books 
of Colorado, beneficial to women and children, by the votes of 
women.” I would like to mention a few, as I have neither time 
nor space for the 150 which they are credited with helping to 
bring about, and many of which were introduced by our women 
legislators. Child labor law; eight hour law for women and chil- 
dren; establishment of free employment bureaus; age of con- 
sent from 16 years to 18 years; drastic white-slave law; estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts (a law that has been copied in many 
other States, and is highly commended by the President). There 
has so much good been accomplished since women were given 
the ballot in 1893 that I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a speech of Hon. Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado, before the 
House of Representatives, on equal suffrage, telling what it has 
done .for both men and women in Colorado. 

I have held every position in the Democratic party that Mrs. 
Goddard has held in the Republican party, and the longer I work 
the more interested I become and the more I believe in equal 
suffrage, and I do not believe if the question of repealing the 
law was to be voted on it would have a hundred votes in the 
entire State. 

We are proud of our State—proud of what the earnest 
women of the State have accomplished, and such letters are 
enly a spur to do still better in the future. No one is compelled 
to vote, and it is unfair to those who thoroughly believe in suf- 
frage to send such an opinion as this letter voices to those who 
are looking to the women of Colorado as pioneers in the move- 
ment. 

In closing, I wish to make an extract from a speech of ex- 
Gov. Charles S. Thomas, now U. 8S. Senator from Colorado: 

“To the bread-winning portion of the female sex the ballot 
is a boon. She is a factor whose Power must be respected. 
Like her brother, she must be reckoned with at the polls. 
Hence it is her buckler against industrial wrongs, her protection 
against the constant tendency to reduce her wages because of 
helplessness. If no other reason existed for conferring this 
right upon womankind, this, to the man of justice, should be all 
sufficient. Whoever accepts the doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence must believe in the right of woman to vote.” 

Yours for a better understanding of Colorado women, 

Eleanor D. Smith, 
Committee of El 


Vice-chairman Democratic Central Paso 


County. 


—_——_. 


THE HOME AND THE STATE 


Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell believes that “woman’s place is 





the home.” Mrs. Grenfell served three terms as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Colorado *nd also served on 
the State Penitentiary Board. She was des *‘ ed by the Gov- 
ernor as the best official Colorado had eve: wad, in any ca- 


pacity; and there is probably no other woman who is quite so 
highly and universally respected by Colorado people. Mrs. 
Grenfell recently said: 

“The opponents of equal suffrage never tire of declaring 
that woman’s place is the home. I agree with them most 
heartily. ‘ 

“The State is so much the over-parent today that I cannot 
look after my home without the vote. The law says when the 
child shall go to school, what books it shall study, what food it 
shall eat, what carfare it shall pay, when it shall be vaccinated or 
given serums, punishes the child with truant officers, truant 
schools, juvenile courts, and tells when it may quit school and 
when it may go to work. 

“It is through franchises gained by the ballot that I am told 
what to pay for my water, my gas, my electric light, my tele- 
phone; it is by the vote that liquor questions are decided and 
ordinances adopted for the regulation of morals. 

“I happened to read yesterday where the women of Kansas 
City were protesting against a return to the policy of licensing 
prostitution and making the community a sharer in the shame- 
ful gains. In another column I saw where an ordinance prohib- 
iting saloons near schools and churches had been smothered in 
committee by an alderman who happened to be Kansas City’s 
most notorious saloonkeeper. Are those not questions that affect 
the home? And will any one say that the voteless women of 
Kansas City are able to give their homes the fullest possible 
protection? 

“One must also consider the seven or eight millions of 
women who are forced outside the home by the necessities of 
existence. Is this vast army of underpaid, overworked toilers 


Truly wonderful and inspiring and encouraging is the world 
in which we live today, and no phase of it is more heartening 
than the woman’s movement. It is good to stop and think about 
it all occasionally, and realize how much of a world movement 
it is, and how it surpasses in significance anything the world 
has ever known before. Does it ever dawn upon you that it is 
only in its infancy, and do you sometimes dream of the» sex 
solidarity and sex loyalty which is coming, and before which the 
age-old race evils must vanish, to the relief and deep joy of 
both sexes? 

And as you dream and look ahead, do you rejoice that you 
have even a little part in it? A professional man once said to 
me that he considered the most wonderful phase of the wom- 


even the most trivial tasks in connection with it. He sald, “It 
is hard to understand what it is that makes a woman's face 
shine with something holy when she speaks of addressing en- 
velopes, or folding circulars, or selling papers, or canvassing a 
dirty ward. I tell you, there is something about it that the 
average man does not understand.” 
We read the other day of a large daily newspaper which 
announced that by having a woman suffrage edition it had in- 
creased its circulation for the day by over fifty thousand. The 
work and devotion of the Women who made it a success must 
have set the men of the community thinking in a new channel— 
and there are suffrage editions of newspapers all over the coun- 
try now—so many one can’t keep trace of them. 
Then, teo, there is The Woman's Journal, 


women, subscription agents, and reporters. Scores of letters 
the cause and its organ. Here is a sample: 

“I wish not only every Grange, but every woman in the 
land, might have a weekly copy of The Journal. It would be 
a liberal education for many who need educating. I'd scrub 
floors to earn the money for mine if I couldn’t get it otherwise.” 


canvassing wards, 
Let us then do more of the small 


scriptions, selling papers, 
velopes, or folding circulars. 


put into our propaganda work is the spirit we shall one day put 
into our politics. A. E, R. 


ALL TOGETHER 





and happy that we helped to bring the glad day. 
will have helped more than others, and some will have carried 


and make life a little more tolerable and bring the goal 
a little nearer? One of the ways of helping is to pull all together 


the cause, for answers to slanders, for ammunition against the 


and for general help in the movement, 
ing for subscriptions, many are selling the paper at meetings or 
on the street, many are Keeping it in libraries and reading 
rooms, but more workers are needed if the paper is to meet 
the growing opportunities in the work today. No work is more 
commendable from both a financial and a propaganda stand- 
point than selling copies of the current issue each week. Noth- 
ing would furnish greater grounds for joy and bring full suf- 


Every little helps. 
A. E. R. 


foid and our selling force one hundred fold. 
What will you do? 


ANTIS WITH WINGS 


have wings, but do not want to use them. A press item says: 
“Chris Peterson, who has had two eagles in a cage at 
Hailey, Idaho, released them recently, leaving the cage door 
open. When he returned he found the eagles inside, and had to 
drive them away several times before they would accept their 
liberty.” 

Later their feelings will be as different as those of enfran- 
chised women after they have got used to freedom. 


“The eaglet that with trembling learnt 
To tempt the yawning deep, 

Ere long, if dreaming of the sun, 
Will soar in his sleep!” 





In renewing her subscription for two years Miss Jane F. 
Riley writes: “The Journal is doing such splendid work for 
the uplifting of women in all walks of life, as well as votes 
for women, that all women should support it to the extent of 
$1.00 per year at least.” 





Miss Sally W. Hovey of New Hampshire is getting sub- 
scriptions for The Woman’s Journal. She belongs to a league 
of more than one hundred members, and since very few of them 
subscribe for The Journal, she is hoping to have excellent suc- 
cess in getting more new subscriptions. 





Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, formerly State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Idaho, has married Mr. Wilbur F. Wil- 
liams and is now living in San Francisco. This is a fresh proof 
that neither suffrage nor office-holding keeps women from want- 
ing to marry, or men from bese to marry them. 
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to have no velee at tall? If women voted in New York, do you 
think America would be shamed by the spectacle of the Tri- 
angle factory owners being fined $20 for the very offense that 
cost the lives of 145 girls in a former fire? 

“There are as many home features in municipal or State 
administration as business features. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber that the Indiana Legislature recently passed a $5,000 appro- 
priation for the better care of hogs, and defeated an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for the better care of children. I do not question 
the importance of the appropriation for the revenue-producing 
hog, but wouldn’t it have been well had some woman been in 
that Legislature to stand up for the non-revenue-producing 





child?” 


en’s movement to be the devotion of the women themselves to 


which is being 
sold by women in practically every State in the Union, a paper 
which enlists the volunteer services of writers, artists, sales- 


are written each week showing how deep rooted is the love of 


By those who feel the call of the cause so strongly, any bur- 
den it imposes is borne joyously, whether it be soliciting sub- 
addressing en- 


tasks which help on the great cause, knowing that the spirit we 


One of these days the suffrage flag is going to float in the 
East as well as in the West, and we are all going to be proud 
Some people 


a greater load. Can’t we do a little more to even up the loads 


for the suffrage paper to Which all workers turn for news of 


foe and the forces of evil, for material for speeches and articles, 
Many people are work- 


frage sooner than to increase our present subscription list four- 


A pair of antis have been discovered in Idaho—antis that 








ARE YOU INTERESTED ? 


Are you interested in our clocks, and in our plan to raise 
$100,000 in four years? Do you think it a tremendous under- 
t2king, and don’t you marvel that we have courage to begin it? 
Our courage means simply that we are ambitious for the cause. 
We see certain things that need to bé done and we set out to do 
them, believing that the cause is worthy and that there is en- 
thusiasm and loyalty enough among the suffragists of this coun- 





try to accomplish wonders, Do you believe this, too? Then you 
will not sit back and say “The thing’s impossible,” but you will 
consider how you can help. 

Now, do you want to help us raise $100,000 for The Woman’s 
Journal as a reserve fund, to be used only in cases of great 
necessity and urgency? ‘ 

The plan is to raise $100,000 in four years, or sooner; that 
is, $25,000 a year. We expect to raise the $100,000 by having 
two groups of givers: First, one hundred men and women who 
will give $100 each, payable in sums of $25 per year for four 
years, or in a lump sum. Second, thousands of men and women 
who will give from $1 to $80, payable in sums of from 25 cents 
to $20 per year for four years, or in a lump sum, 

Although $100,000 is a Luge sum to set out to raise, it ig 
not an impossible task, especially when one analyzes the plan 





outlined, and especially when one realizes the purpose for which 
it is raised. The plan is to raise the amount from groups giving 
as follows: 


100 persons each giving De cicetinnencewees $10,000 
100 ” i cuddeteaniionan ’ 8,000 
100 " ” - ett sieeevewasees 6,000 
100 * ” ° Bee ctcenavsecwene 4,000 
1,000 ” # " re jpreeenn 20,000 
3,000 " * . Dei sessevesous coee 30,000 
5,000 ” a * 92 00 G6. vive persnenowe 22,000 
$100,000 


The “nest-egg of $413 above our $10,000 Lucy Stone fund 
has started the “second” hand of the first little clock. The first 
clock strikes 12 times, and there are $200 between strikes. The 





second clock strikes 10 times, and there are $2500 between 
strikes. The third clock strikes only four times, and there are 
$25,000 between strikes! 

As the first clock strikes 12, or $2,500, the sum reached will 
be recorded on the second clock and the second clock will then 
strike one, or $2,500. When the second clock has struck round 
the sum reached will be recorded on the third clock, which will 
strike $25,000. 

If you are interested, and if you want to help, please begin 
pledging at once to move the “second” hand. If you want to do 
more than your Means will allow, communicate with us and we 
will tell you how to help most effectively. We shall have inter- 
esting announcements te make later, 

som 5 BE. | eee 


Mrs. W. H. Allee of Connecticut has just ordered five new 
yearly subscriptions. 





“No one could be serious when they maintain that the bal- 
lot will not help the working woman. It has helped the work- 
ing man to better his conditions and his wages. Men of every 
class regard the ballot as their greatest protection against in- 
justice,” said Miss Melinda Scott of New Jersey, an organizer 
cf the Women’s Trade Union League, when the working women 
interviewed President Wilson. “We hear about the sacredness 
of the home. What sacredness is there about a home when it is 
turned into a factory, where we find a mother, very often with a 
child at her breast, running a sewing machine? Running up 37 
seams for a cent. Ironing and pressing skirts at 70 cents a dozen 
and children making artificial flowers for one cent a gross. 
Think of it, 144 flowers for one cent! Taking stitches out of 
coats helping their mothers, where they have finished them for 
6 cents a coat. These women have had no chance to make laws 
that would protect themselves or their children.” 
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THE WOMAN’S 


NOTES AND NEWS 





The Columbus (O.) Ministerial 
Union has voted to support the suf- 
frage cause. 





Equal pay for men and women 
teachers is being urged in the New 
York Legislature. 





“Votes for Women, also for gas 
stoves,” reads an advertisement, And 
in New Orleans! 





Jane Addams took the place of Dr. 
Shaw at the suffrage mass meeting in 
Atlanta on March 11, as Dr. Shaw’s 
physician forbade her making the 
Southern trip. One of the suffrage 
leaders in Atlanta writes that the 
tickets for this meeting went like hot 
cakes. 





A “woman’s edition” was lately 
published by the Evening Telegram 
of Quincy, Mass. It was largely edit- 
ed by the Wollaston Woman's Club, 
and had both a suffrage and an anti- 
suffrage department. 





One of the biggest days of the re- 
cent Dairymen’s Convention in Fargo, 
N. D., was that when Mrs Beulah 
Amidon gave a talk on suffrage. 


Mrs. Wenona Pinkham, formerly of 
Colorado, is doing splendid work as 
chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Miss Marie Ames is busily at work in 
the western part of the State, and re- 
ports meeting much less opposition 
than she expected. A long list of new 
leagues have been formed. 





“If woman suffrage has accom- 
plished anything for Finland, it is not 
discernible in the class of immigrants 
that comes to the United States from 
that country,” said Mrs. Frank Good- 
win in a recent anti-suffrage address 
at Elizabeth, N. J. This remark exhib- 
its a choice blend of ignorance and 
snobbishness. Every student of immi- 
gration problems looks upon the Finns 
as among the most desirable of our im- 
migrants. 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont recently 
threw open her house for a meeting 
of the representatives of women’s or- 
ganizations, settlements, schools and 
women lawyers interested in the ap- 
pointment of two women assistant 
Justices in the Children’s Court of 
New York. The chances for the bill 
in the Legislature are said to be 
good. “We need women judges here 
in New York more than anywhere 
else in the world,” said Dean Kirch- 
way of the Columbia Law School. 





Good progress was reported in 
Western Massachusetts at a recent 
meeting of the western division of the 
campaign committee in Springfield. 
Miss Rachel Lawton was elected sec- 
retary and Mrs. Henry M. Bowden 
treasurer of the committee. A lunch- 
eon followed, served by Mrs. Robert 
H. Lewis, chairman of the hospitality 
committee, and her assistants. An 
open meeting was held in the after. 
noon, Mrs. Maud Wood Park speaking 
on “Women and Government.” Mrs. 
Florence Burleigh and Mrs. Henry G. 
Chapin gave short talks on the his- 
tory of suffrage. Miss Marie Ames 
presided in the morning, and Mrs. 
Henry G. Chapin in the afternoon. 


The campaign issues were recently 
discussed over the tea-cups at the 
first social affair given by the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association to open 
its new headquarters in the Tower 
building, Madison street and Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Throngs of 
ward workers crowded the corridors 
outside the headquarters long before 
the reception at 4 P. M., and a num- 
ber of aldermen were among the earli- 
est comers. The guests were wel- 
comed by members of the board of 
the State Association, including two 
out of-town members, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Bahrenburg of Belleville, and Mrs. O. 
P. Bourland of Pontiac., Miss Mar- 
rion Drake _ spoke. Thomas OD. 
Hoyne, Democratic aldermanic nomi- 
nee in the Second Ward, chatted with 
his defeated opponent, Miss Sara 
Hopkins, while eating his suffrage 
sandwiches. 


Dr. Stanton Coit addressed a big 
suffrage meeting in Brookline this 
week, 





Every suffragist should feel it a 
duty to sell all the tickets se possi 
bly can for “Jim the Penman,” which 
our Ways and Means Committee, un- 
der Mrs. B. F. Pitman, are arranging 
to give at the Wilbur Theatre on the 
afternoon of April 30 and May 1, 





Since women have had the ballot in 
Chicago, 1,580 women have joined the 
Republican organization of the Thir- 
ty-first ward. The men’s membership 
is only 1,080. About 1,300 of the 
women recently turned out to hear 
former Governor Deneen at a mass 
meeting. 





Hundreds of women’s mass meet- 
ings in favor of woman suffrage were 
held March 8 throughout Austria. At 
all of them resolutions were adopted 
declaring that Austrian women de- 
manded the vote in parliamentary and 
local elections. The mass meetings 
were organized by the socialist party. 





The Woman Suffrage party of New 
York has on exhibition some “dried- 
apple” Indians, made in Montana, that 
are works of art. The faces are made 
of dried apples, and so cleverly done 
that nothing could be more natural 
except a live Indian. 





A bill for $14.55 for cigars used by 
a jury of men in Oroville, Cal., who 
were on duty 22 hours, has been held 
up, and referred back to the judge. 
The sheriff had O.K.’d the bill. Prob- 
ably Oroville has paid such bills in 
past times. But imagine what would 
have been said if a jury of women had 
sent in a bill of $14.55 for candy con- 
sumed in a day! 
Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley is speak- 
ing almost constantly for suffrage. 
On March 2 she and Mr. Joseph Kel- 
ley addressed the Wollaston Suffrage 
League, after which “How the Vote 
Was Won” was given. On March 3 
she addressed the Wayland Woman's 
Club, and on March 4, with Mrs. Pink- 
ham, spoke to an audience of about 
500 in the High School Hall of New 
Bedford. On March 10, with Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, and Dr. Evangeline Young, she 
addressed a meeting of nurses at the 
Boston Nurses’ Club, and so it goes. 
Mr. David Mattson, Secretary of 
State for Utah, says: “It is generally 
conceded that the women of Utah ex- 
ercise an equal amount of intelligence 
and good judgment in voting as do 
the men. While it may be possible 
that some of our State statutes are 
not just what they should be, the fact 
remains that the blame for the enact- 
ment of these laws cannot in any way 
be attached to the women voters.” 


———— 


Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
professor of social economy at the 
University of Chicago, will speak at 
the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 
on March 20, at 8.15 P. M., for the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. Admission 
free. Born in Kentucky, of a distin- 
guished family, Miss Breckinridge 
was graduated with honors from 
Wellesley College, studied law in her 
father’s office in Lexington, Ky., and 
on solemnly swearing that she “had 
never borne a challenge and never 
fought a duel,” she was admitted to 
practice at the Kentucky bar—the 
first woman of her State to win this 
privilege. She took the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Political 
Science from the University of Chi- 
cago, and since 1902, as a member 
of its faculty, she has given courses to 
men and women on “The Legal Status 
of Labor’ and “The Legal Position 
of Women.” In 1904 she was made a 
Doctor of Law. Much of her time is 
given to social and humanitarian move- 
ments. She has served as inspector for 
the Health Department of Chicago, in 
vestigator for the State Bureau of La- 
bor, and volunteer probation officer. 
A book on “The Delinquent Child and 
the Home,” to appear this spring, is 
the result of an intelligent study of 
the home conditions under which 
many poor children live. Miss Breck- 
inridge is naturally an active worker 
for suffrage. Her latest contribution 
to the cause is a valuable handbook 





| for the women voters of Illinois. 
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It is delicious | 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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THE DEAD FORERUNNER 





By Cc. W. 





Do you hear the women 
little mother, 

Where you slumber in your narrow 
bed apart, 

With your little hands locked fast, 

Icy, motionless, at last, 


marching, 


Above the ashen crater of your 
heart? 

You, the passionate forerunner of the 
morrow, 


You, who died before the breaking of 
the light, 

Frail, Promethean foe of hoary wrong 
and sorrow, 

Can you hear the women marching 
through the night? 


Not so piteous the lot of these who 
perished 

Long’ years before the breaking of 
the day— 

Who took into their graves the vision 
cherished, 

With fruition still millenniums away! 

But the army you awaited, Banner- 
Bearer, 

Was just around the corner of the 
years! 

O little dauntless ghost, 

Was it you who led the host, 

When I watched it flashing past me, 
through my tears? 


Can you hear the women marching. 
little mother, 

In the narrow little bed wherein you 
sleep? . 

All the crowding, hurrying feet, 

Marching with victorious beat 

Above the graves of sowers—these 
who reap? 

Oh, I think my heart could bear its 
memories better, 

Recal! without so passionate a tear 

Your soul’s unconquered wearing of 
the fetter, 

If only you could know the day is 
here! 


They are coming, they are coming, 
little mother, 

Some with fierce fanatic sword and 
foolish spear, 

But the many girt with love of son 
and brother, 

Mother tolerance, and sturdy mother- 
cheer. 

But I wish that you could see them 
thronging, singing, 

Up the lonely path the 
bearers trod, 

On the journey of the soul 

Toward the ever-luring goai 

Of man, the tireless traveler to God. 


—Scribner’s. 
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The following is a true story sent 





by Mrs. Gertrude S. Hubbell of 
Springfield, Ill: 
Miss Ruth S was riding from 


Jacksonville, Ill., just after the wom- 
en’s great victory over the saloons 
there last fall. On the train was a 
drunken fellow who bewailed the fate 
of Jacksonville in the following 
words “Just see what the d——d 
women have done with the right to 
vote. It’s no use talking to a woman, 
you can’t get a thing into her head. 
Now take my woman; with all the 
talking I could do, she voted against 
me, There you see I lost my vote, 
and that is not all—she’ll influence 
the children to vote her way. What’s 
a fellow going to do? Can’t even get 
a drink when you want it!” 





Mrs. Leonora S. Meder, president 
of the Catholic Women’s Protector- 
ate of Chicago, said the other day at 
a meeting of the Irish FeNowship 
Club: “I am too busy to be an en- 
thusiastic suffrage worker, but I pre- 
dict that women will do for politics 
what St. Patrick did for Ireland when 
he drove out the snakes. The women 





will drive out the grafters.” 
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VICTORIES 


In an interview this week Dr. Anna 
Shaw said: 

“Of all the interesting and amusing 
statements made by the antis, there is 
none more amusing than the claims 
they make for various ‘victories’ 
throughout the United States. Par- 
ticularly are Miss Bronson’s predic- 
tions for the future amusing. 

“Now the difference in working for 
woman suffrage, and in working 
against it, is this: In working for 
woman suffrage, you are working for 
a cause which always wins; while in 
working for anti-suffrage you are 
working for a cause which always 
loses. Miss Bronson, in an interview 
published in several newspapers to- 
day, claims an anti ‘victory’ in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and other States. The 
anti-suffragists cannot win in these 
States, for they already have them; 
and one cannot win what one already 
has. The antis now have them and 
the suffragists are seeking to obtain 
them, 

“I presume President Wilson feels 
grateful to know whence the influence 
came which prevented him from men- 
tioning in his message to Congress the 
woman suffrage amendment in the Na 
tional Constitution. 

“President Wilson stated to the 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion which waited on him that his re- 
fusal was due to the fact that the 
Democratic party had not inserted a 
plank in its platform asking for 
woman suffrage. Since Miss Bronson 
claims this a victory for the antis, we 
regret she did not give the informa- 
tion to President Wilson, so that he 
could have given the correct reason 
for his refusal. 

“Miss Bronson also claims for the 
antis the adverse vote of the Demo- 
cratic caucus on the question of in- 
structing the Rules Committee to re- 
port a resolution calling for a woman 
suffrage committee in the House. The 
Democratic members who voted 
against this failed to attribute their 
vote to the antis, and claimed it was 
on the ground that they considered 
the right to regulate the qualifications 
of votes as a State and not a national 
matter, 

“She also claims the defeats in the 
Legislatures of Maryland, Virginia, 
Michigan, Connecticut,’ and other 
States. Isn't it a little odd that these 
defeats, so-called, in these various 
States have been occurring for years, 
in some of them before Miss Bren- 
son was born, and she would hardly 
claim that her influence even before 
birth was sufficient to control the vote 
of gentlemen in these various legis- 
lative bodies. 

“Miss Bronson also claims credit for 
Representative Underwood’s' speech 
on the floor of the House; that the 
Democratic party took the position 
that woman suffrage is a State and 
not a Federal question. 

“The Democratic party ought to be 
forever grateful to the antis for open- 
ing. up to them this entirely new way 
of escaping responsibility. The inter. 
esting fact in regard to all of these 
so-called defeats is that they occurred 
along the same lines used long before 
Miss Bronson or the anti-suffrage or- 
ganization was heard of. 

“Can’t the antis understand that it 
has been gradually, through the ef- 
forts of suffragists and men and 
women who have worked for suffrage, 
that one and another avenue has 
been opened, and victories won, and 
that every change has been a victory 
for suffrage and a defeat of anti-suf- 
frage along all lines of woman’s free- 
dom and progress? 

“If the antis succeed in defeating 
suffrage in the next twenty years as 
they have in the last five, there will 
be absolutely nothing left for tem to 
hold to, and the suffragists will have 
won everything they have demanded 
for women’s political freedom and 
progress along all other lines of hu- 
man development.” 


The Writers’ League for Equal Suf- 
frage gave a tea last Sunday after- 
noon at the State Headquarters, 585 
Boylston street, Boston, with a very 
interesting programme. Mrs. Maud 


Howe Elliott spoke; Witter Bynner 
read a new poem, “Annunciation,” and 
Mrs. Josephine Peabody Marks read 
a poem on “The Unrest of Women.” 
Miss Abbie Farwell Brown poured 
tea, and many distinguished guests 


were present. 











If all the Suffragettes, 
Antis, and Don’t Cares, 
and mere man, too, 
were to cast their votes 
for the Cracker Repre- 
sentative of food and 
flavor, the “Suffragette,”’ 
the 29th descendant of 
the Educator family, 
would poll an _ over- 
whelming majority. It }} 
is the lunch and tea 
cracker par excellence. 





The “Suffragette” is every- 
where—at all grocers, deli- }} 
catessens, food stores. Ten 
cents a package, or we'll ff 
mail you a full-sized one for |} 
I5 cents, | 
Johnsom Educator Food Company 
Boston, Mass. | 

21 Batterymarch St. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


 EDUGATOR 


GRAGKERS 


CHICAGO GUESSING 
ON WOMEN VOTE 
Only Conclusion of Primary is 


that All Political Parties Must 
Mind their Ways 








The “woman’s vote” in Chicago still 
remains a political uncertainty. 

This is almost the only broad con- 
clusion that can be drawn from the 
aldermanic primaries in which the 
women’s votes were divided into 33,- 
500 for the Democrats, 10,000 for the 
Republicans and 7,500 for the Pro- 
gressives. 

Over 100,000 of the registered 
woman voters did not vote at all. 

There were many reasons for this. 
In the first place, the Progressive 
women were advised by such leaders 
as Jane Addams, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Miss Mary McDowell and Miss 
Harriet Vittum to maintain their non- 
partisan ranking by staying away 
from the primary, except where there 
was a real contest, 

As for woman’s remaining an uncer- 
tain factor in Chicago politics, we are 
not at all displeased at that. For, by 
the continuation of this condition, the 
threat of this new and unknown 
power still hangs heavily over the 
head of the professional politicians. 

The “organizations” which still hold 
such great power in Chicago will have 
to have a careful eye upon communal 
decency as long as they cannot tell 
how the women are going to vote.— 
North Shore Review. 


A questionnaire was sent out by one 
of the big stores of New York to its 
women patrons asking what newspa- 
pers they read daily. In replying, a 
suffragist mentioned two morning and 
two evening papers, giving as her rea- 
sen that “they print the most news 
about woman suffrage.” She also 
stated that she avoided certain other 
papers—specifying their names—‘be- 
cause they were unfair to suffrage.” 
This is a straw showing the way the 
wind blows. When the business man- 
agers of the daily papers realize that 
their advertisers are affected by the 
news policy in regard to suffrage, in 
which so.many thousands of their 
readers are interested, it will be @ 
question of business sense to adopt 
an unprejudiced attitude toward votes 
for women. Women are the money 
spenders, and “money talks.” 


- 
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UITH UNLIKE 
THE PRESIDENT 


British Premier Roundly Con- 
demned for Refusing Interview 
to Large Scottish Delegation 





Mr. Asquith offers the strongest pos- 
sible contrast to President Wilson in 
his accessibility to suffrage deputa- 
tions. He lately aroused much wrath 
by refusing an interview to a large 
delegation of representative men from 
Edinburgh and other Scottish municl- 
palities, headed by the Lord Provost 
and chief magistrate of Glasgow, who 
had journeyed from Scotland, commis- 
sioned by their respective city govern- 
ments to address him in behalf of 
votes for women. 

A huge protest meeting was held in 
London, at which $30,000 was raised 
for the cause. Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, who presided, was enthusias- 
tically cheered, “Formerly,” she said, 
“we have asked and received demon- 
strations of the support and sympathy 
of women and women’s organizations. 
Now we are receiving the support and 
sympathy of men and men’s organiza- 
tions. 

“We have here with us groups of 
professional men and men of business; 
they are attending in their individual 
and personal capacity. We have also 
many hundreds of men here, members 
of town and city councils sent by their 
councils to represent them; members 
of trade councils, and above all mem- 
bers of trade unions deputed by their 
unions to represent them at this great 
meeting. This is a great political fact, 
for it represents an important political 
force.” 

The following resolution was carried 
unanimously: 

“That this meeting expresses pro- 
found indignation at the refusal of the 
Prime Minister to receive a deputation 
from the 562 men representing 342 or- 
ganizations and from the many hun- 
dreds of men in their individual ca- 
pacity attending this meeting. Mr. As- 
quith has declared that he has yet to 
be convinced that there is a demand 
for women's suffrage in the country, 
and this meeting protests against his 
refusal to inform himself of the de- 
mand by hearing the views of these 
men who, represent all shades of opin- 
ion in every part*of the country.” 

A cartoon pictures Mr. Asquith as 
trying to trample with bare feet upon 
the Scottish thistle. 





MISSOURI WOMEN 
AWAKE TO NEEDS 


Tour of Mrs. Miller in Jasper 
County Shows Increasing In- 
terest in Suffrage 








Missouri women are waking up to 
the need of the ballot. This was 
demonstrated when Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller, President of the Missouri 
B. S. A., visited Jasper County during 
the last week in February. In Jop- 
lin, Webb City, Carterville, ana 
Carthage, much interest was aroused 
in the coming State campaign. 

Especially was this true in Car- 
thage, the county seat, where a recent 
local option election had shown the 
failure of “indirect influence”; 1800 
women had signed a petitien to tne 
voters to keep out the saloons, and 
had been ignored, although the num 
ber of names on the petition was al- 
most equal to the entire vote cast. 

The Carthage Suffrage League en- 
tertained Mrs. Miller at a tea in the 
beautiful home of Mrs. G. W. Rowley, 
Where over one hundred women 
heard her talk on “Pure Food and 
Votes for Women.” The women rep- 
resented the best type of Jasper 
County womanhood, and included so- 
ciety, club, and church leaders. 

At a mass meeting in the Christian 
Church in the evening, Mrs. Miller 
Was given a most cordial reception 
by a large audience of men and 
women. Sunday afternoon a recep- 
tion to men and their wives was held 
at the home of Mrs. Harry Biair. 
Monday morning Mrs. Miller spoke 
on “Good Citizenship” to the students 
in the High School. She received a 
very hearty welcome at Joplin and 
Webb City. 

The women of Jasper County are 
industriously circulating the initia- 
tive petitions, and are meeting with 
unexpected success. “The growth of 
sentiment favorable to equal suffrage 
in this section of the State is aston- 






Thresher Brothers 
“THE SILK STORE’ 











44 and 46 TEPMIPLE PLACE, BOSTON, [IASS. 


BETWEEN 


| The Old Colony Trust Company and the Provident Institution for Savings 











Ribbons, 
Goods, 


Silks, Spool Silks, Silk 
Wool 
Silk, Chiffon, 
Linen and Lingerie 
Waists, Silk Petticoats, 
Kimonos, Trimmed and 


Untrimmed Millinery 
REMEMBER, If it’s silk you will find it at «‘Thresher’s,”’ 


and usually at a lower price than the same quality 
can be purchased elsewhere 


Exclusive and Correct Styles 


Dress 


Exclusive Values 





NOTE—One of the many strong features of The Silk Store is the 
fact that you can match your suit to any kind of silk desired, in 
our immense silk stock (the largest in 
WAIST or PETTICOAT made to order in our own workrooms. 


Boston) and have your 





The Original 
Silk Store 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


THRESHER BUILDING 
44 and 46 TEMPLE PL. 


Philadelphia Store, Thresher Bldg., 1322 Chestnut St. 


Specialists in | 
Silk Fabrics 
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WATCH THE SPACE BELOW FOR ANNOUNCE- 
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Se om ergurs 





An Invitation 








you are cordially invited to 

attend the Exhibition of 
Spring Millinery beginning Mon- 
day, March sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred fourteen. 


10% Discount to Subscribers 
of the Woman’s Journal. 


GRACE MILLINERY PARLORS 
149 Tremont Street 
Lawrence Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 1529K Oxford 








WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 
PROVE SUCCESS 


New York State Commission 
Praises Highly Measure Popu- 
lar in Suffrage States 








The New York State Commission 
for the Relief of Widowed Mothers 
reports that it has found that there is 
not only urgent need for State assist- 
ance to widowed mothers with de- 
pendent children, but that it is feasi- 
ble to provide administrative machin- 
ery to meet this need. This report 
will be sent to the Legislature on 
March 16. 

In the West where widowed moth- 
ers’ pensions have been in force for 
more than a year, it reported 
that the granting of help in this way 
was the greatest step forward in so- 
cial legislation for the welfare of the 
ehild since the creation of the juvenile 
court. In New York City there are 
in institutions more than 5,000 chil- 
dren of widowed mothers, for whose 
care the city pays between $2.50 and 
$2 a week. 

Six of the nine suffrage States al- 
ready have widows’ pensions. 
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ishing even to the leaders in the 
movement,” writes Mrs. Martha C. 
Taaffe. “Here, as everywhere, the 
opposition comes from crooked ma- 
chine politicians and the liquor inter- 
est with all its allied evils. The or- 
ganization in Carthage is. only one 
year old, but is the strongest in the 
county, and will eagerly assist in the 
campaign that will be closed by the 
November election. The vote for 
suffrage -in Missouri may surprise 
some of our Cengressmen who fond- 
ly dream that the women in this 
great State are content to be de- 
prived of even the smablest voice in 
government.” 





Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page and 
Miss Margaret Foley were accidental- 
ly omitted from the list of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., as published in The 
Woman's Journal last week, and Mrs. 
R. D. Coe was included in it by mis- 
take. Mrs. Coe helped in the 
work at the State House, but she is 
not a member of the committee. 


has 





Over sixty delegates and alternates 
were in attendance from the different 
counties at the recent convention of 
the Nevada Equal Franchise Society 
in Reno. Miss Anne H. Martin, who 
was unanimously re-elected State 
President, writes that the reports 
from different county presidents 
showed steady work to circularize 
the country vote, to increase the 
Woman's Journal circulation, to ad- 
vance press work, and a growing sen- 
timent for suffrage which promises to 
bring Nevada into the group of suf- 
frage States next November. Mr. and 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw of New 
York formed not only a State Uni- 
versity Men's League, but a Nevada 
Men's League. President Stubbs of 
the State University, Judge Norcross 
of the State Supreme Court, and J. E. 
Bray, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, are among the charter 
members. Messages from Dr. Shaw 
and Mrs. Belmont were read and en- 
thusiastically received. The conven- 
tion expressed its appreciation of “the 
staunch and invaluable help of The 
Woman's Journal’ as an educative 
medium, several hundred copies being 
circulated in Nevada weekly. 


MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
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bapa: 



























eating.” 


in practice. 


IN PREPARATION 


Montana against equal suffrage. 
win Warren Guyol 


bandage from her eyes. 
yellow. 


vice in California. 


lows: Two suffragists, three 


lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


Order 
from 





NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan, 31, giving the plan of 
the anti-suffragists to win the co-operation of the liquor 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, 
The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign againat 


Price, le each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as {9i- 
anti-suffragiste, three village boys, twe 


b0c per dozen. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

Thle is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made 2 slave. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requssiz. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cte. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been ever- 
whelming, and& this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn, scston, mass. 


It is effective propagan- 


interests of 


shows Justice removing the 


Price, 25c each. 


$1.60 per hundred. 


ty te 
Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid pe: 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 160, $1.08. 
585 Beylston St. 








FAUST SCHOOL OF TUNING 


Piano, Player-Piano, Pipe and Reed Organ Tuning and Re- 
pairing, also Regulating, Voicing, Varnishing & Polishing 

This formerly was the tuning depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory of 
Musie, and Oliver C. Faust was heal of 
that department for 20 years previous to 
its discontinuance. 

Year Book sent free upon request. 

27-29 Gainsborough St., Boston, Mass. 





Established 1849. Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 
Reasonable prices, prompt — service. 
Guaranteed embalming Entire build- 
ing, containing every facility, devoted 
to our business. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 














Zo Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7ie Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY, 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 





ELEVATOR BOY—Armenian boy of 17, 
with license to run elevator, wants posi- 
tion. Address Haig Koumroian, 84A Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. 








Dear Madam: 

Did you know that the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL has just se- 
cured the services of 


MISS FRANCES E. SPOONER, LL.B. 


who is now their dean of women students? 
She is a very good lawyer—been engaged 
in active practice here in Chicago for 
years. She has some mighty iIn- 
teresting propositions she would like to 
tell you about. Won't you write to her? 
We will consider it a favor, indeed. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 


$4 Metropolitan Block, 3 
Organized 1897. 


several 


Chicago, Ill. 





ALICE NEWELL HUNT 


THERAPEUTICS 


Scientific Massage and Medical Gymnas- 
tics, 83 Mountford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Back Bay 1255-J. 





RUGS CLEANED and Repaired with care 
awnd skill by A. H. Glorig, 158 I Street, 
South Boston Can renovate tone rugs at 
the house of their owner if desired. First- 
class references. 





Am, Jour. Public Health. 
tional Psychology. 


School Board Journal. 


“For required reading in normal schools and _ colleges.”—Jour. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PA. 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS iad HEALTH 
By Helen C. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 

A billion dollars worth of property and all our children we put in the care 

of janitors wholly untrained in sanitary methods. 

and sometimes exceed the salaries of elementary teachers. 

“Breezy and effective style, sound and helpful for popular reading.”— 


Their salaries often equal 


Educa- 


Should be in the library of every school board and superintendent.”— 


$1 Postpaid 





AGENTS 


agent in every city and 
solicit subscriptions to 


manent lucrative work 
zation. 


desired. 


WOMAN’S 








atilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively withont risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 


We want to communicate with an energetic 


We can quote advantageous terms. 
This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 


Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 


Correspondents in small towns particularly 


Address Circulation Department, 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 


WANTED 


town in this country to 
The Woman’s Journal. 


as part of our organi- 


JOURNAL 
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A: Resume of What Many of Them Fear Will Over Tax 
Women’s Body and Brain and Make Them Less Fem- 
inine and Attractive 








One year of President Wilson's administration has just closed, and 
from Boston to Seattle, from one end of the country to the other, city and 
The President has thus 
far acquiesced in his party’s position not to favor national action in grant- 
ing political freedom to women. 


town elections and meetings have been in order. 


In the city and town elections, outside of 
our ten free States, women have had practically no part. 

The absurdity of this overcarefulness regarding women's enfranchise- 
ment is shown, first, by the “ten commandments to a Chicago alderman,” 
printed on our front page this week, and, second, by a resumé of what we 
believe to be the business of a typical town meeting. 

The ten commandments show how peculiarly a woman's task it is to 
choose an alderman for the City of Chicago, for instance. A few articles 
taken from a town meeting program will show how much town meeting 
matters concern women, and how absurd and unfair it is not to allow 
women a voice and vote in settling such matters of their every-day exist- 
ence. Here are fifteen articles out of fifty-five on which a vote was taken: 

To see if the town will authorize the Overseers of the Poor to contract 
with any hospital established in the town or in the vicinity thereof, for the 
reception, care and treatment of persons who by misfortune or poverty 
require relief during temporary illness. 

To see if the town will authorize the Overseers of the Poor to appoint 
a town physician; also to see if the town will vote to fix his compensation. 

To see if the town will vote to choose or appoint an electric light 
committee to act for the town in Jocating and relocating street lights, and 
change of candle power of any of said lights, or take any other action 
thereon. 

To hear and act upon the report and recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee. 

To hear and act upon the reports of the several town officers or of any 
committees appointed at any former meeting, and to choose any committee 
or committees the town may think proper. 

To see if the town will vote to fix the time within which taxes assessed 
for the year 1914 shall be paid. 

Also to see if the town will vote that on all taxes remaining unpaid after 
a certain time interest shall be paid at a specified rate not exceeding six 
per cent. per annum, and to instruct the collector of taxes to add said in- 
terest to and collect the same as a part of such taxes. 

Shall Chapter 487 of the Acts of 1913, being an act relative to the pro- 
motion of call men in the fire department of cities and towns, be accepted 
by the inhabitants of this town? 

(N. B, 


To see if the town will vote to petition the director of the Bureau of 


The insertion of this article is required by law.) 


Statistics for an audit of its accounts in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter 598 of the Acts of 1910 and amendments thereof. 

To see if the town will vote to raise and appropriate $825 to pay for 
the construction of a common sewer in Blank Street from the Blank line 
southeasterly about 408 feet to Blank Avenue. 

To see if the town will vote to raise and appropriate $1,850 to pay for 
macadamizing Blank Street, and construct therein the necessary surface 
drains and catch basins. 

To see if the town will vote to authorize the park commissioners to 
purchase a horse for the use of the park department, and to raise and a@p- 
propriate $300 to pay for the same. 

To see if the town will vote to raise and appropriate $700 for play- 
ground purposes during the school vacation of 1914. 

To see if the town will vote to authorize and empower a committee 
of five, consisting of the Board of Selectmen and two other citizens to be 
appointed by the moderator, to construct for the use of the Board of Health 
and the street department, an incinerator plant for the destruction and 
salvage of the combustible refuse and garbage collected in the town, at a 
total cost not to exceed $6000 inclusive of the cost of land, and to make a 
contract or contracts therefor. 

Also to see if the town will vote to set apart for such purpose any 
land owned by the town, or to authorize and empower said committee to 
purchase such land as said committee may deem expedient therefor, not 
to exceed 10,000 square feet in area and at a cost not to exceed 15 cents 
per square foot; and to raige and appropriate a sum not exceeding $6000 to 
pay the cost of the construction of such plant, including the cost of land. 
see if the town will vote to erect an addition to the Blank Street 
School and install new plumbing in said Blank Street School; also to 
authorize the Treasurer to borrow a sum not exceeding $17,000 to pay for 


To 


same, 

To see if the town will vote to raise and appropriate $250 to pay for 
painting the Town Hall. 

What a formidable array they make, and what a tax on the brain it 
must be to cast a vote to help decide whether to buy a horse for the park 
And 
how dangerous to feminine ideals to cast a vote regarding a town physi- 


department, and whether to paint the Town Hall, or not to paint it! 


cian or the use of a hospital, or to be concerned with an incinerator plant! 
Doesn’t it make one want to laugh to see how seriously men take them- 
selves when they fear to let women vote? 

So much of the opposition to votes for women is merely a matter of 
prejudice on the part of the average man that it would seem the battle 
would be more than half won if a plan could be devised by which to dispel 
prejudice once for all. The best single plan by which to accomplish this 
result is for the women to hold a town meeting and conduct it as carefully 
as if its decisions were to become law in the town for a whole year. It 
would be a kind of mock meeting, to the galleries of which men might be 
admitted in the same way in which women are now admitted to the ladies’ 
gallery in the legislative halls. If well done, it would surely make more 
converts than would half a dozen suffrage meetings. The women’s handling 
of the practical affairs of the town which concern everybody would interest 
and win everybody. Agnes E. Ryan. 
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JOURNAL, MARCI 
SENATORS DEBATE 





Opposition to Federal Suffrage 
Made Almost Entirely on 
Method of Enfranchisement 





“The suffrage situation in the Sen- 
ate and House emphasizes the great 
changes that have come about in the 
politics of the United States in the 
last few years,” said Mrs. Medill Me- 
Cormick, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the N. A. W. 8S. 
A. “To think that Senators who have 
served their country for twenty years 
and more should see the day on the 
Senate side when many of the ablest 
leaders of both political parties should 
consume a week in arguing whether 
Congress should enact Federal legis- 
lation in favor of women voting, and 
that the gentlemen on the House side 
should witness their dignified Judi- 
ciary Committee giving serious 
thought to the same question, shows 
what chemicalization has been going 
on in the world of women. 

“The immediate cause of all this 

effect is that ten States have enfran- 
chised their women, that 4,000,000 
women vote for the highest official in 
the land, that before another presi- 
dential election there will be added to 
this column from five to ten States 
more; and so suffrage has emerged 
from the gloom of ridicule and sneers 
into the open sunshine of a prosper- 
ous and growing cause. 
“The candidate for office today, 
whether his State has given women 
the right to vote or not, communes 
carefully with himself before he ‘1n- 
nounces a platform that does not in- 
clude the demand of women, and 
among the national Representatives 
there are few indeed who say that 
women should not vote. Many say 
that they should not vote through a 
national amendment, that it is a mat- 
ter for the States, but very few men 
announce that they must not vote, and 
among the 96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives not one has yet been found 
who does not admit that they will 
vote some day in the near future. And 
the day is nearer than even these gen- 
tlemen apprehend.” 


JANE ADDAMS ON 
CHICAGO PRIMARY 


Says Women Showed Real In- 
dependence and Did Not Divide 
on Sex Lines 





Jane Addams says in The Outlook 
of the receint primary elections in 
Chicago: 

“Twenty-nine per cent. of the wom- 
en who registered and thirty per cent. 
of the men who registered voted at 
the primary election. The slightly 
smaller per cent. of women cannot be 
attributed to lack of interest, put 
rather to their desire to avoid the 
party declarations which the primary 
law requires of them. All discussions 
in the women’s organizations during 
the past six weeks tended to confirm 
the belief that women’s vote would be 
non-partisan. 

Showed Real Independence 


“Their vote in many wards mani- 
fested real independence of judgment. 
In some wards—notably two univer- 
sity wards where non-partisan candi- 
dates were in the field—this was 
shown by remaining away from the 
primary, only eight and eleven per 
cent. respectively voting. 

Defeated Gray Wolf 


“In contrast, in the Fifth Ward, 
where there was a real contest against 
one of the old ‘gray wolves’ of the 
Council who had long been opposed 
by the Municipal Voters’ League, sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the registered 
women voted. They defeated a man 
condemned by the Municipal Voters’ 
League and backed by the United So- 
cieties representing the liquor inter- 
ests, when the men’s vote would clear- 
ly have elected him. In the Eighth 
Ward candidates endorsed by the 
liquor interests and condemned by 
the Municipal League were defeated. 
In the Ninth Ward the candidates ap- 
proved by the Municipal Voters’ 
League were elected after a real con- 
test, the women strengthening the 
better element. 

Did Not Divide on Sex Lines 


“The women did not vote for wom- 
en candidates just because they were 
wemen. In the eight wards in which 
there were women candidates the 
women’s votes were widely distrib- 





uted, two women candidates being de- 
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Courtesy The Chicago Record Herald. 


The Worst Blizzard of the Season 





Willie: “Paw, 
than fiction?” 
Paw: “Well, it is more of a stran- 
ger than fiction, my son.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


is truth stranger 





“Who wrote this play?” 

“I think the health department col- 
laborated with a medical magazine.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“The only way to prevent what's 
past,” said Mrs. Muldoon, “is to put a 
stop to it before it happens,.”—Texas 
Siftings. 





Mr. Rocks: “So you want to marry 
my daughter. Well, young man, wlat 
are your prospects?” 

Young Man: “Excellent—if you 
don’t spoil them.”—Judge. 





Briggs: “Rogers claims to be an 
agnostic, doesn’t he?” 

Griggs: “Only as to religion; as to 
everything else he knows it all.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Teacher: “Mabel, in making your 
‘i's’ you have omitted something. 
What is it?” 

Little Mabel: “Oh, I forgot to put 





eyebrows over them.” — Chicago 
News. 
It is astonishing how men can 


doubt the capacity of women to Lave 
any share in the government of the 
country when more than half of them 
know something about home-rule al- 
ready.—Chief Justice Clark of North 
Carolina. 





“What I want to see,” said the re- 
former, “is a city that knows abso- 
lutely nothing of graft.” 

“That’s what I’d like to see,” re- 
plied the ward politician. ‘“Wouldn’t 
it be a gold-mine for the right par- 
ties!’ —Waskhington Star. 





How is the Votes for Women move- 
ment progressing dewn in Mexico?— 
Boston Globe. 

Looks as if they might gain the 
right of franchise through the exter- 
mination of the male population.— 
Portiand Express. 





It was at a children's party, and 
the small guests were having the 
usual lively talk over the cake and 
ice cream. “I'm head of the first 
class in my room,” Giles announced 
proudly. “Teacher was telling me so 
this morning.” “Ho, that’s nothing!” 
retorted Harold. “I’m going to be 
ring-leader at my sister's wedding!” 





“My dear one,” said the young man, 
“I should like to ask you to marry 
me, but I can not for a long, long 
time, I fear. Two people would 
starve on my salary.” 

“O, George!” said the beautiful 
young girl, throwing her arms around 
his neck, “don’t let that worry you 
for a minute. I’m a militant suffra- 


gette, and have been on four hunger 
strikes.” 





There was a determined look in 
her eye as she marched into the op- 
tician’s shop. 

“I want a pair of glasses immedi- 
ately,” she said. “Good strong ones. 
I was out in the country yesterday, 
and I made a very painful blunder.” 


“Indeed? Mistook a stranger for 
a friend?” 
“No; a bumblebee for a_ black- 


berry.”—Labor Clarion. 





Little Lucy had been dutifully en- 
tertaining the visitor until mamma 
came down. , 

“Where were you born, Lucy?” the 
good lady asked. 

“In New York.” 

“What part? Tell me,” 

Lucy thought a minute. 
answered: 

“I think that all of me was born 
in New York.” 


Then she 





“Do you think this baseball war is 
likely to be serious?” 

“I didn't know there was a baseball 
war.” 

“For heaven’s sake, man, don’t you 
take any interest in affairs that are 
vital to the nation?” 

“Oh, yes, I've been busy watching 
the progress of the Currency Bill, and 
I'm mighty glad they’ve passed it.” 

“When did that happen?”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 








: The vote on the suffrage amend- 
ment in the New Jersey Senate was 
15 to 3, not 14 to 3, as reported. 





At the great meeting of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
lately held in London, messages of 
sympathy were received from the Bish- 
ops of Hereferd, Oxford, Birmingham, 
Kensington, Liverpool, Lichfield, St. 
Asaph, Southampton and Knaresbor- 
ough; also from Israel Zangwill, Ar- 
nold Bennett and many other prom- 
inent men, 








feated. In more than edght hundred 
précincts women served as judges and 
clerks of the election. More school- 
houses were used as pelling-places 
than ever before, and good order and 
great quiet prevailed.” 





The tenth annual convention of the 
National Child Labor Committee will 


be held in New Orleans March 15 to 
18. 


Denver has again voted down over- 
whelmingly a proposition to grant a 
twenty-year franchise to a private 
water company. 


—_—_. 


Prime Minister Asquith announce 
large concessions te Ulster, for the 
sake of peace. Ulster had had ser!- 
ous riots, and threatened civil war. 
Yet Asquith and his colleagues still 
say that they cannot grant suffrage t? 
women while a few womer indulge {2 





disorder and threats, ., |, 








